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: Actes, 


ZED LETTERS OF ROBERT SOUTHEY. 


allusions to that good and great man, 
Bouthey, in“ N. & Q.” (ante p. 187) have 
me to send you three of his letters which 
fbeen printed. The first is a reply to a 
ition which contained some specimens 
m, and a request that he would 

to inscribe it to him. The advice with 
@oncludes is an echo of that which he had 
Ebenezer Elliott in 1809, as follows:— 

@ you have only green fruit to offer ; wait 


mand there will be a fair and full gathering 

sepay should consist ; to an autobiogra- 
ofan 

a to whom I sent a copy of its con- 

w no more of him, I should conclude 


tipe.”* _The second letter alludes to cer- 

8 of Sir Egerton Brydges, of what an 

pt of my own, and some other matters 
kind. In reference to this letter, a 
after I received it, and who is now an 
tary of the church, observed, “ from” 
ri sense and penetration were only 
his kindness of heart. You have not 





Afe and Correspon, 
Ball Sr0, 185 


dence of Robert Southey, vol, iii., | 


told me the extent of your confession to him, but 
I am sure he has formed an accurate estimate of 
your character. How much quiet wisdom in his 
very short letters!” The third letter refers to one 
of my early theological works, the title of which is 
given below.t 

“ Keswick, 15 Sep*, 1831. 

“ Dear Sir,—If you publish your poem, I cannot but 
consider your desire of dedicating it to me, as a compli- 
ment which an old author who thinks he has deserved 
well of his countrymen, must always be gratified by 
receiving from a young one who is likely to pursue 
the same honourable course, But I advise you not to 
publish, 

““Do not be discouraged by this; the advice is not 
given upon any unfavourable judgment of the specimens 
contained in your letter. Far from it; but to save you 
from pecuniary loss, disappointment, and from the wish 
you will otherwise feel some years hence, that you had 
not sent into the world a juvenile production. 

“ Except under peculiarly favourable circumstances, 
poetry will not at this time defray the cost of publication, 
For example, I have gained nothing by my last little 
volume (All for Love and the Pilgrim of Compostella), and 
the first edition of the Tale of Paraguay still hangs on 
hand. I believe no bookseller would take upon himself 
the risk of publishing your book: and that out of the 
circle of your friends, not twenty copies would sell.{ 
You would have to sustain some loss; you would be dis- 
appointed in your hopes, and if that disappointment were 
to disgust you and put an end to your desire of distin- 
guishing yourself in this way, the consequence would be 
worse than either of the former. For loving the art, and 
feeling that you possess the power, time will be found for 
it, both in the course of your studies, and of professional 
life ; and you will be both the better and heooter for 
cultivating it. 

** Let your fruit ripen, and it will amply repay you for 
its culture, but do not gather it green. And be assured 
that no advice was ever offered with more sincere good 
will, and that I shall not meet you as a stranger if 
chance at any time should bring you in my way. God 
bless and prosper you. “ Yours very truly, 

* Ropert SouTHey.” 


“ Keswick, 27 July, 1835. 

“ Dear Sir,—Sir Egerton’s book ought to have satisfied 
you that your own views of autobiography are right; for 
his work is any thing but what it professes to be. 

“ T have often said that the first twenty years are the 
longest half of any man’s life. If you live to be as old 
as I am, you will then acknowledge the truth of this 
observation, and your manuscript, if you continue it from 
time to time, will afford a proof of it, I advise you so to 
continue it, were it only for the sake of self-improvement. 
The more you have that object in view, the less impatient 
you will be for distinction ; and the less impatient you 
are, the more likely you will be to deserve and to obtain 


it. 

‘A dislike to mathematics implies an unfitness for such 
studies, and therefore Oxford would have been a better 

+ “The Judgment of the Anglican Church (posterior 
to the Reformation) on the Sufficiency of Holy Scripture, 
and the Value of Catholic Tradition ; as contained in her 
authorized Formularies, and illustrated by the Writings 
of her elder Masters and Doctors.” &c. 8vo, 1838. 

t “Your poem would not find purchasers except in 
the circle of your own friends; out of that circle not 
twenty copies would be sold.”—Letter by Southey to 
Ebenezer Elliott. Life, vol. iii., p. 213, 
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place for you then Cambridge. I have long considered 
it exceedingly unwise to exact those studies from persons 
who have no aptitude for them, and to whom for that 
reason, all time so employed is time lost. Your profes- 
sional course requires no studies that can be called severe, 
none which do not bring with them their own reward. 

“I wish you, Sir, a quiet curacy first and then a com- 
fortable living. No other station in life is so favourable 
for every thing that tends to the culture of the immortal 
part, nor in any other is there the same likelihood of 
your being useful to others, and happy yourself. You 
tell me the good Reviews have praised your pamphlets ;— 
by and by make yourself known in those reviews ;—the 
line of reading and of composition into which this will 
lead you, will be useful in many ways. 

“ Farewell, Dear Sir, and believe me always, 

“ Yours with sincere good will, 
“ Ropert SoutTuHey.” 
“ Keswick, 8 March, 1838. 

“ My dear Sir,—Your book reached me two days ago in 
a parcel from Longman’s. I am much obliged to you for 
it, and very glad to see that you have met with such en- 
couragement for so very useful a work. 

** In proportion as any opinions of mine might approach 
to those of the so-called Evangelical party, I should dis- 
trust my own judgement and reconsider the point in 
question. Respecting Tradition I entirely agree with 
the great names which you have brought together. 

**The book does you very great credit, and will no 
doubt make you advantageously known, as you deserve 
to be. ** Believe me, Dear Sir, 

* Yours with sincere good will, 
“ Ropert SouTuey. 

“ May I beg you to remember me to Mr. Henry Cook- 
son,* and tell him that we hope his sister Hannah will 
pay usa visit at Easter.” 

J. Forrer Russewt, F.S.A. 

4, Ormonde Terrace, Regent's Park. 


SACRAMENTAL TABERNACLES IN SCOTLAND. 


At Cullen, in Banffshire, there was anciently a 
collegiate and prebendal church, served by a 
provost, six prebendaries, two chaplains, and six 
singing boys. In the chancel of this building, 
much of which is destroyed, there may still be seen 
in the north wall of the choir sanctuary a sacra- 
mental tabernacle, evidently from the hand of 
some French architect, almost perfect, and parts of 
it as fresh as when first it came from the carver’s 
hands. It was no doubt made in the middle of 
the sixteenth century. Its entire height is 
6 ft. 10in. by 3ft. in width. It consists of a 
rectangular parallelogram, with a somewhat de- 
based cornice at the top, the whole of this struc- 
tural ornament being surrounded by bold and 
effective mouldings. Below the cornice is an in- 
scription, which stands thus :— 

CARO . MEA. VERE . EST . CIB’. 
ET . SANGVIS, ME. VERE. E . POT’. 
Q. MANDVOCAT . MEA. CARNE. E. BIB 
IT , MEV . SANGVINE . VIVIT. I, ETERNY. 


Below this are represented, in very telling and 





® Then a Fellow, and subsequently Tutor and Master, 
of St. Peter's College, Cambridge. 





a 
effective sculpture, two winged angels, in amine 
and girded albs, with crossed stoles, holding 
with both their hands a monstrance containing 
representation of the Host. On this latter ; 
crucifix with our Lady and St. John Are rep. 
sented. The monstrance has an octagonal bas 
with stem, knob, and a tall crocketed 
ported on either side by buttressed pinnacles tidy 
carved ; the whole being surmounted by & enw 
rising out of a crescent. Below, under, vl 
designed and deeply moulded arched areade, wij 
rich floriated crockets on its outer moulding, is 
square rectangular recess in the wall, 16ip 
height, by 14in width, and 12 in depth—theaca 
tabernacle. The door, probably of wood covemj 
with precious metal, is gone; but marks of th 
hinges and fastenings still remain, as does likevis 
the oaken shelf at the bottom of the aumbe, 
It is constructed of Cove freestone, of a warm ai 
mellow tint. Immediately over this recess are tm 
metal rings, evidently intended to suspend ami, 
on which the tabernacle-curtain was hung. The 
are also marks in the wall to the immediate az 
indicating the presence of a lamp-stand for a light 

At Deskford, another tabernacle, of about th 
same age, style and character, likewise exists. 
this the legend is at the bottom, and stands thu 

EGO . SUM. PANIS. VIVUS. QUI, DE. CORLD, 
DESCENDI . SI . QVIS . MANDVCAVERIT. 
EX . HOC. PANE. VIVIT . IN. ABTERNVM, 

Below this, again, are the arms of Alexanie 
Ogilvie and Elizabeth Gordon, with their respeciin 
monograms, and the following legend :— 

THIS . SACRAME'T . HOVS. MAID. T0, Y% 
HONOR. OF . Y® . LIVING GOD. BY, 
ANE . NOBLE . MAN , ALEXANDER 

OGILVY . OF . YT, ILK . & , ELIZABET. 
GORDON , HYS . SPOVS. THE . YEIR 
or. cop. 1551. 

The rectangular tabernacle itself is plain, 
there is a deep and effective moulding rounds 
Here, likewise, the hinges remain on the right hal 
side, and a hollow to the left for the bolt of & 
lock. Marks above show where the veil was 
pended. Over this part are two ad 
in albs, holding a monstrance and Host. Oneillt 
side are two large letters, S. S. (i.e. Sanctissim 
Sacramentum) interwoven into its construct 
decoration. 

There is, I am informed, another equally reastt 
able specimen of a sacrament-house i 
Abbey of Pluscardine. Would any of your resdes 
who have seen it, give me a detailed account i 
shape, characteristics, and details? 

Freperick Georce Lee, Di. 

All Suints’ Vicarage, Lambeth. 





SHAKSPEARIANA. 4 
Tue Crux or Sonnet CXvI. (5% S. xit 
Bistiotuecary’s change must be looked # 





Although 
to 

“This 
the follow 
and the o1 
* Whose wi 
appear to 
applicatio 
speare, mn: 
The sailor 
of the Po 
culate the 
know not! 


qualities. 
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— 
shrewd and ingenious, even though he has 
pot distinctly explained in which of the two senses 
that he assigas to hight he would have us take it. 
As one, however, somewhat accustomed to the sea, 
[have never been able to find a crux in higth= 
‘ht, One's whereabouts at sea, or at least one’s 
igitade, is ascertained by taking the meridian 
“ht of a celestial body. We now take the 
gu's; but, especially in a “ tempest,” that of a 
red star, the Pole star or any other, would do. 
Ip the Stationers’ Registers I have seen the entry 
ofa book giving the heights of the stars for the 
neridian of, I suppose, London, whence the ship’s 
petition could be calculated. B. NicHoxson. 
PS—I much suspect that Capt. J. Smith’s 
® sine of hight” was merely = wine of height, 1... 
the wine given on reaching a safe distance or 
Istitude ; being twelve leagues south of the Isles, 
they were out of danger from them. 


In what does the difficulty consist? Am I 
wrong in saying that the image chosen is the Polar 
sr, and especially in its aspect to a seaman? 
Although I cannot altogether apprehend its entire 
spines to the sentiment in the line, 

“Ttis the star to every wandering bark,” 

the following and last line of the quotation given, 
and the one in question, 

* Whose worth ’s unknown although bis height be taken,” 
appear to me quite clear both in description and 
application. If not read in a flash with Shake- 
seare, may it not be read by a rushlight thus? 
The sailor, in mere routine, may take the altitude 
of the Pole star with the utmost pains, and cal- 
calate the latitude with the greatest nicety, yet 
know nothing of its benign influences and occult 
qualities, B OC. 


“Hamer,” III, 1.— 

“Do you see yonder cloud that’s almost in shape of a 
tomdl?......Or like a whale?” 

Compare Dictionnaire Historique de l'Ancien 
Langage Francais, par La Curne de Sainte Palaye 
(es. “Chameau ”):— 

“Chameau—Nuage épais. C'est en ce sens qu’on 
tmploie ce mot dans le langage champenois, pour signifier 
une nuée trés épaisse, qui fond tout-A-coup sur une 
frande étendue de pays. On l’appelle dalin aux en- 


Virous de Cosne, 
A. L. Mayuew. 


Oxford. 


. “To Sac."—When Macbeth feels that his fate 
uteady to overtake him, he asserts to his “ false 
ts” (V. iii, 10) with surprising fluency and 
of courage — 
“The mind I sway by and the heart I bear 
l never sag with doubt nor shake with fear !” 

te been pointed out that sag means to “ hang 
¥, or“droop.” It is used with that mean- 





ing in parts of England still, as may be learned 
from provincial vocabularies. In their note on 
the passage in the Clarendon Press series, Messrs. 
Clark and Wright say, ‘“ We have heard a railway 
porter apply it to the leathern top of a carriage 
weighed down with luggage.” It may not be 
uninteresting to add to this that in Scotland there 
is an extremely apt agricultural application of the 
participle sagged, or, as we prefer it, seggit. It is 
an effective description of a haystack that has been 
borne down and thrawn by the winter’s storms, to 
say that it is seggit ; and those interested in cattle 
will readily know their animal when they hear of 
a “ seggit coo,” Tuomas Bayne. 


Suaxspeare’s “ Mipsummer Nicut’s Dream” 
AND GorTue’s “ WALPURGISNACHTSTRAUM.”—The 
well-known intermezzo in Goethe’s Faust, ‘ Wal- 
purgisnachtstraum oder Oberon’s und Titania’s 
goldne Hochzeit,” as its title and the name of 
Puck introduced in it evidently show, has been 
suggested to the poet by Shakspere. But it de- 
serves to be mentioned that Goethe has materially 
altered his model in two points: first, his scene 
takes place on the night of the 1st of May, and 
secondly, not the Athenian royal pair, Theseus and 
Hippolyta, but the fairy king and queen of the 
popular tales, Oberon and Titania, play the chief 
part of his intermezzo. Regarding the name of 
Titania, however, Simrock, from whom I gather 
the above remark, seems to be mistaken, if he 
denies that Shakspere derived it from classical 
mythology. It was the common belief of those 
days that the fairies were the same as the classic 
nymphs of Diana. Diana herself is called by Ovid 
(Metam. iii. 173) Titania. H. Kress. 

Oxford. 





Wituram West, tHe O_p Booxsetiter.—The 
Recollections of an Old Bookseller is not unfre- 
quently mentioned as a rather scarce volume ; it 
purports to contains fifty years’ literary anecdotes, 
and, amongst other matters, “some extraordinary 
circumstances relative to the letters of Junius, and 
a chain of corroborative evidence respecting their 
author.” Some account of Mr. William West, the 
author of this little volume, is to be found in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, 1855, pt. ii. p. 214. He 
died at the Charter House, Noy. 24, 1854, aged 
eighty-four. Some years since, when reading all 
I could find relating to Junius, attracted by the 
statement on the title-page about a “chain of 
corroborative evidence,” I procured a copy of the 
Recollections, but failed to find in it either any 
statement of circumstances or chain of evidence. 
The book consists of two parts, each of one hundred 
pages ; the first comprises a period of fifteen years, 
namely from Mr. West’s birth in 1770 to the year 
1785 ; the second consists of memoranda and 
anecdotes from 1745 to 1785. The reference to 
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the letters of Junius is to be found on p. 16. Mr. 
West says :— 

“ A subsequent portion of the author's life is interest- 
ingly connected with the preceding events, and in ful- 
filment of the assertion already made in his title-page, 
he hopes to create a lively interest with regard to those 
letters, even at the present day; he has only to entreat 
his reader's patience, to follow him throughout his history 
and the chain of corroborative evidence respecting them, 
and he feels convinced that the particulars he has to 
relate will be productive of a gratification similar to 
that which he has himself experienced.” 

It is not very clear when these Recollections were 
first published. In the Gentleman’s Magazine it 
is said that the writer completed them in 1830, 
and published them at Cork, and brought out a 
new edition in London in 1837. It appears pro- 
bable that the first part, pages 1-100, was printed 
and published at Cork in 1830; that the second 
part, pages 101-200, was printed at Cork in 1835, 
and that the book was reissued with a new title- 
page at London in 1837. It is evident that the 
book first came out in 1830, and that seven years 
later the author again brought it before the 
public, with a new title-page, still retaining the 
reference to Junius, and numerous passages as to 
Horne Tooke, Woodfall, and others, to be “ found 
in subsequent pages”; yet this third part does not 
seem to have been printed, for the promised 
matters are not again referred to in the entire 
volume of 200 pages ; but there is a notice on 


p. 100 that leads to the idea that a separate work 
was in preparation, to be called My own Times, or 
Seven Years in London. Was this ever published, 
or is the volume of 200 pages all of Mr. West’s 
Recollections which have been printed ? 

Epwarp Sotty. 


Sutton, Surrey. 


Tue Cuercy’s Appress To James II.—The 
following verses are very neatly written in double 
column upon the fly-leaf of my copy of Field’s 
quarto “Preachers’” Bible of 1666 (New Testament 
title dated 1668), in contemporary black morocco 
binding :— 

“The Clergy’s Address and others to King James y* 
2" about not reading his p’clamation in y° Churches when 
he had begun to set up Popery and Arbitrary Goverment, 
for w 7 of y* Bishops were called by him, Trumpeters 
of Rebellion, and sent to y* Tower for not complying 
with his order, but soon after y* P** of Orange his coming 
over w*" a force, y* other filed to ffrance and Orange 
made King—releas’d. 

If any Prince is flatter’d to beleeve 

Subjects to him will blind Obedience give, 

Let him beware how he goes to try— 

He shall by practice give their tongues y° lie. 

If any doubt y* Caution is not soe, 

Let y™ to England for example goe : 

England y® Passive Mockery p’fest 
The Tirant and y* tiranny carest : 
Wee courted Chaines, ill hid in Court disguise, 
And holy Fraud concealed y* Sacred Lyes. 
The Church y* Mountebank, y* King y° test (?)— 
The wheedled Monarch & y*® wheedling Priest— 





ee, 
(For when Coercives they began t’ ap 
They made y* Monarch by y* Test too deare) 
Told him they'd willingly support y* Crowne 
In any one’s oppression but they're owne, 
But when their own destruction they foresaw 
They cry'd out loudest—Lyberty and Law: 
They’re absolute subjection some witheld, 
First beg’d their Monarch’s pardon, then rebel’ 
Softly dismist him from his Right Diving 
And un-swore all Allegiance to his Line : 
(Soe natural ’tis to Man to save his own, 
And rather to be perjur’d-than undone), 
But where's the Crime? The villany’s from hap 
Not in y* change but in y® first Pretence, 
es who court they’re King to tiranize, 
And make themselves his seeming Sacrifise ; 
Prompt to exercise despotick power 
And tell him they're y® Men he may devoure: 
Tell him, to rule by Law 's to rule by halves, 
And own themselves his Cattell and his Calves; 
Pray, cant, and sware—exotick wayes contrive 
To make they're bubbl'd Prince y* Fraud beleen, 
(For this newe Villany we want a word, 
Our barren language can no Phrase afford.) 
Should we go downe & teach y* pathless Deepes 
Where Pluto all his treach’rous Legions keepes 
And make enquiry ’mongst y* damnéd Race 
This Treason’s still too horrid for that Place, 
Kneel to black B-shaw* and ask if hee’l 
This one kind Secret now to us reveale— 
My life for thine y* honest devill replys 
The fact beyond Infernall Knoledg lyes! 
These were y* men were foremost to betray, 
And non-resisting Treach’ry led y* way. 
These were y* famous Knights of Salsbury, 
The tribe of Life and Fortune loyalty— 
The stand-by men—the old abhorring race— 
Base in y* heart and only brave in face, 
Who drew their Monarch in to be betray'd, 
And left him in y* quarrel they had made. 
Wretches that fawn’d with non-resisting breath 
Desert him in y* agonies of Death. 
What verse this black’ned party can expose! 
Art sinks as y° Infernall Mischeif grows! 
Noe words y® horrid principle can tell ? 
’'T was born of Crime and laid to nurse in Hell! 
Arrep Wats 


“Sic TRANSIT GLORIA mUNDI.”—This plme 
was discussed in “N. & Q,” 1*S. vi. 100, 18; 
vii. 164; xi. 495; 2°¢ S. i. 503; xii, 215, 280,48 
The various contributions upon the subject 
out from different sources the use of the wordsa 
the extinction of the burning tow at the a 
secration of the Pope; but no one showed fina 
what other source the expression came, whit 
obviously the termination of an hexameter, # 
does Biichmann, in the Gefliigelte Worte, attenp 
this ; but the whole line is as follows :— 

“ Preeterit ista dies, nescitur origo secundi, “a 

Sit labor an requies, sic transit gloria mundi, 
as it occurs in the Carmina Proverbialia in Lam 
Communes digesta (Lond., 1599, p. 147). Theres 
an earlier edition, which I have not seen 
1588), and the book was printed several times, p? 
by page, without alteration, as one in common Us. 


pall 6 Guemanemmmnnt Maen 
* Bradshaw, President of the “ High Courtof Jumace 
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The lines also occur, somewhat differently, in 
Andrew Moreton’s (Defoe’s) History of Appari- 
tions, ch. vi. p. 93 (Lond., second edit.), in the 

tof the second appearance of the old man 
who predicted the fall of James IV., at Jedburgh, 
before the fatal battle of Flodden Field. He is 
aid, after his warning, to have written on the 
mantelpiece, “ Laeta sit illa dies,” &c., as above. 
Buchanan gives an account of the first appearance 
before the king in the chapel at Linlithgow 
(Rer. Scot. Hist., lib. xiii. c. 31, Opp. t. i. p. 458, 
[agd. Bat., 1725). Will any one point out from 
ghat source this second appearance is derived, and 
also say whether there is an earlier instance of the 
lines occurring than as above ? 

Ep, MarsHatt, 
Sandford St. Martin. 


GataTians 111. 19, 20.—I venture to offer for 
the consideration of the scholarly Biblical critics 
who occasionally favour us with notes in your 

the following paraphrase of one of the most 
talt passages in the New Testament. The 
Mosaic economy was invested by divine mes- 
sengers with intermediate authority,— intermediate, 
namely, between the promise given to Abraham 
and its fulfilment in Christ. Now what is inter- 
mediate is necessarily incomplete (65 peoitns 
és ok Exriv); but God is one (6 dé Geds dis 
éoriy), and complete unity must characterize his 
plans. Between the original promise and its ful- 
filment the law came, as the scaffolding comes 
between the plan of the architect and the material 
embodiment of his design. When the latter, in all 
its fair proportions, is ready to stand forth to view, 
the former, having fulfilled its temporary purpose, 
is removed. 

To those who visited Edinburgh during last 
summer, one of the most striking objects, standing 
out against the western sky, was the airy and 
graceful scaffolding within which the spire of the 
new cathedral was growing step by step. As that 

,» how removed, to the spire, now com- 
®, 80 was the law to the Gospel—a necessary 
ares between the design and its accomplish- 


The correctness of my paraphrase depends main! 
on the sense which I attach t the onthe év oat 
perirov, “with intermediate authority,” literally 

with power of a come-between.” By ayyéAwy 
L understand Moses and his successors, 
R. M. Spence, M.A. 


Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B 


Tae Crry Cuvrcues.— Apropos of the contro- 
eu preservation of these London churches, 
lowing proposal, gravely put forth by Mr. 


Babbage, may be new and interestin 
“ 4 8 ° 
ae of “N. & Q.” As a member of the 
arch and Churchyard Protection Society, 
acquitted of any wish to recommend 


the plan to the present authorities of the Post 
Office :-— 

« Let us imagine a series of high pillars erected at fre- 
quent intervals, perhaps every hundred feet, and as nearly 
as possible in a straight line between two post towns. 
An iron or steel wire must be stretched over proper sup- 
ports, fixed on each side of these pillars, and terminating 
at the end of every three or five miles, as may be found 
expedient, in a very strong support, by which it may be 
stretched. At each of these latter points a man ought 
to reside in a small station-house. A narrow cylindrical 
tin case, to contain the letters, might be suspended by 
two wheels rolling upon this wire; the cases being so 
constructed as to enable the wheels to pass unimpeded 
by the fixed supports of the wire oshess if the 
steeples of chascaat, properly selected, were made use of, 
connecting them by a few intermediate stations with 
some great central building, as, for instance, the top of 
St. Paul's; and if a similar apparatus were placed on the 
top of each steeple, with a man to work it during the 
day, it might be possible to diminish the expense of the 
twopenny post, and make deliveries every half-hour over 
the greater part of the metropolis.”— Economy of Manu- 
factures, p. 274, third edition, 1832, 

Epwarp H. Marswatt, M.A. 

6, King’s Bench Walk, Temple. 


ABBREVIATION OF NameEs.—I find the following 
in Kelly’s Notices Illustrative of the Drama, &c., 
from the Town Records of Leicester (London, 
J. Russell Smith, 1865), at p. 157, under date 
A.D. 1580:—“ Geven to George Warde, beareward 
the Erle of Huntingdons Man, and to one other, 
being Sir Xpofer Hattons man and a beareward, at 
Mr. Mayor's dynner more than was gaythered .. . 
vij*.” Is this not another instance which will 
tend to strengthen Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps’s ascer- 
tained fact concerning the contractions of name- 
spelling common at this period? I refer to his 
recently privately printed _ entitled A 
Few Additional Words on the Question of the E 
and the A in the Name of our National Dramatist, 
in which he points out that the character following 
the letter k is the well-known and accepted con- 
traction for es. 

I have before me a quarto tract— 

“A | Declaration | of the Practices and Treasons ! 
attempted and committed by Robert | late Earle of Essex, 
ete. | Lenten, printed by Robert Barker, | anno 1601.” 
This volume is notable for having an autograph of 
Shakespeare on the title, spelt “Shak,” with the 
contraction for es, but the last part of the name 
clearly spelling “ peare.” This in itself is of little 
value, except that Ireland (whose forgery I take it 
to be) was in the habit, as others at this period 
were, of spelling the bard’s name Shakespeare. 

J. W. Jarvis. 

Avon House, Manor Road, Holloway, N. 


Femate Teacners.—The reason urged by 
Erasmus, in the following passage, against the 
employment of females as teachers in boys’ or 
mixed schools is certainly a very extraordinary one, 
and it is fortunate for the cause of popular education 
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that the legislators and code-makers of our time 
have formed a very different estimate of female 
aptitude for such a task :— 

“ Praeter naturam est, feminam in masculos habere 
imperium ; tum nihil immitius eo sexu, si qua ira com- 
moverit animum, et incalescit facillime, vix autem con- 
quiescit, nisi vindicta satiata.”—Erasm., De puer. stat. ac 
liberal. instituend (ed Lugd. Bat., 1703, vol. i. p. 504). 

The “ nisi vindicta satiata” is an anticipation 
of Byron’s “Sweetis revenge— especially to women.” 

A. C, Mownsey. 

Jedburgh. 


Fotx-Lore.—An old man, who is very observant 
of the weather, told me yesterday (21st inst.) that 
“as the wind was in the east at the moment the 
sun crossed the line, it would continue so fora 
long time.” He asked me if J thought so; and 
was much edified by my telling him, in default of 
any observation of my own, that it is (or was) the 
custom of the old men in the Basque provinces to 
go outside the churches during the reading of the 
Gospel for Palm Sunday, to ascertain from what 
quarter the wind was then blowing, as that would 
be the prevalent one for the next three months, or 
year. Tavs. 


“Not A DRUM WAS HEARD.”—Father Prout’s 
scraps from Water-grass Hill seem to have deceived 
many people, he uttered his fun with such a grave 
simplicity. Being able to turn a poem into Greek, 
Latin, French, or Italian with equal facility, he 
tried his hand, among other poems, on the famous 
* Not a drum was heard,” to which he assigned a 
French origin, in order to show how he could repro- 
duce in that language this beautiful lyric. He 
gave such details as might naturally deceive people, 
stating that in 1749 Col. de Beaumanoir, going to 
india in Lally Tolendal’s expedition, was killed 
fighting against Coote, and that in the appendix 
to the memoirs of Lally Tolendal were the lines 
commemorating his death and burial, commencing : 

“* Ni le son du tambour—ni la marche funébre.” 

The wicked wag was restrained by no scruples 
of conscience in handing his own laurel to an 
imaginary French poet. Later on, in Bentley's 
Miscellany, No. 12, a writer claimed a German 
origin for this ode, with the same idea as Father 
Prout in claiming a French one. By far the best 
parody is by Ingoldsby, which every one will re- 
member, and of which, therefore, for the sake of 
identification, I will only give the first stanza :— 

“Not a sous had he got, not a guinea or note, 

And he look'd confoundedly flurried, 
As he bolted away without paying his shot, 
And the landlady after him hurried,” 
Georce Bent iey. 
Upton, Slough, 
[The above interesting note answers D. I. M.’s query. } 





——————____ 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that th. 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Portraits,—May I inquire to what books thes 
belong? 

1, In the foreground a wild-looking man, op his 
knees, loose gown, and arms outstretched ; theback. 
ground an arched book-case, a female on the right, 
with bow bent, aiming an arrow at the man belos: 
on the left another, with palm branch, reaching 
him down a “pardon,” with seal attached 
“ Printed according to Act of Parliament, 1747 
Parr, Sculp.” In “N. & Q.” (5™ S. i. 354) a 
similar portrait, or engraved title, is described ys 
belonging to Hayward’s David's Tears, 1623, bu 
the absence of the regalia in mine shows that i 
could not, for that reason, be a later edition of th 
Tears, rather suggesting that it may have bea 
adapted for some other work, and to a penitenta 
lower degree. In the mean time it is not outof 
place in my copy of Fuller's Davids Hainow 
Sinne, lately reprinted. 

2. A library, a man at a table, writing onthe 
scroll before him “ Lord how dreadful”; his attention 
suddenly drawn to a flood of light, revealing m 
angel holding towards him a book, upon which 
is inscribed—“ all thy sins are forgiven. V@ 
Gutch.” J, 0. 


A PassaGE In THE “JourRNAL TO Sres’ 
—In Forster's Life of Swift, p. 452, occurs the 
following corrected passage from his journal, unde 
date March 27, 1713 :— 

“T went afterwards to see a famous moving picture, 
and I never saw anything so pretty. You see aseate 
miles wide, a town on t’other end, and ships sailingin 
the sea, and discharging their cannon, You seeagrest 
sky with moon and stars,” &c. 

The description of this exhibition is not unlike 
one which is announced in Pinchbeck and Fawkes 
Bartholomew Fair bill for 1733 :— 

“ Fourth, A curious Machine, being the finest Pieced! 
Workmanship in the World, for Moving Pictures 
other Curiosities. Fifth, the Artifical View of the World. 
Wherein is naturally imitated the Firmament, spangled 
with a Multitude of Stars; the Moon's Increase ab 
Decrease ; the Dawn of Day; the Sun diffusing bis light 
at his Rising, the beautiful Redness of the Horizons 
his Setting as in a fine Summer’s Evening. The Ocem 
is also represented, with Ships under Sail, as tho seven 
Miles distance; others so near that their shadows a 
seen in the Water, and, as they pass by any Fort, Castl, 
&e., they salute it with their Guns, the Report and Becho 
of which are heard according to their seeming distance 
(Quoted in Major's Hogarth, ed. 1841, p. 230). 

If the dates were not twenty years apart, these 


descriptions would seem to refer to the same show. 
Can any reader of “N. & Q.” throw light ap 





this point ? Avstix Dosso¥. 
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a 
Rorat Caartarys.—Where is there an au- 
deatic record which will show whether certain 
dergymen, described as chaplains to the late Duke 
of Kent and the late Duke of Sussex, really held 
ach appointments ! DETECTOR. 


Bisnor Richard Barnes.—Are any portraits 
or engravings known of the above ? He was 
Sufragan Bishop of Nottingham from about 1567 
to 1570; Bishop of ¢ ‘arlisle 1570 to 1577; Bishop 
of Darham (where he was buried) 1577 to 1587. 

Fama. 

Oxford. 


Hvco Barsatus, oF Domespay.—Who was 
be? _Ihad always believed he was Hugh de Mont- 
fort, the son of Thurstan of Bastenberg [?]; but 
Wace expressly tells us that this Hugh, Sire de 
Montfort, was killed in a combat with Walkelin 
de Ferritres, soon after William succeeded his 
fither as Duke of Normandy, and “the feuds 

inst him were many, and his friends few.” 
i , Cc. L. W. C. 


Tae Sarnts.—I should be much obliged for 
information as to the kalendars in which, and the 
dates on which, the following saints are com- 
memorated. What is their nationality? Who is 
their biographer? The names occur in an eleventh 
century list of saints, whose relics were at that 
time preserved in Exeter Cathedral: Eresius, 
Ofamous, Tutus, Winardus, Ladius Dionetus, 
Withenocus Majocus, Swigenocus, Ermelanus, 
Manilla, Sativola. F. E. WARREN. 

8. John’s College, Oxford. 

[Sativola was a British princess; we believe, the 
patron of St. Sidwell’s, Exeter. } 

Treatise oN ExtrapiTion By Henry VIII. 
—Sir Edward Coke, in the Institutes of the Laws 
of England, cap. lxxxiv., after saying that King 
Henry VIIL, in the twenty-eighth year of his 
reign, required the French king (Francis I.) to 
deliver Cardinal Pool (i.e. Reginald Pole) to him, 
as being his subject and attainted of treason, con- 
tinues thus; “ And to that end caused a treatise 
to be made (which I have seen), that so it ought 
to be done jure gentium: sed non prevaluit.” 

any of your readers oblige me with a clue 
towards finding that treatise? I cannot find any 
mention of it in the State Papers published by the 
Government. S. B. 


Jacosires Execuren 1n 1746.—What was the 
Arstian name of the Mitchell who was executed in 
1746,about the same timeas the Earls of Kilmarnock 

Derwentwater, Lords Lovat and Balmerino, 

v. H. Lyon, Rob. Clavering, and Ogilvie ? 
shall be glad to know anything about him. 
J. W. M. 


= Lives ix a Forto or Saaxsprare.—In 
© copy of Shakespeare, in a contemporary 





calf binding, which is made up of the First Folio 
edition to p. 276, and after that of the second 
edition, there are some MS. lines written on the 
margin of the page containing the verses by 
L. Digges, in a handwriting of the period. The 
ends of the lines are cut off; they seem to be in 
verse. Can any of your readers supply the words 
which have been cropped, and give any reference 
or explanation ?— 
“ The play is done, the stage is— 

the Actor lyes under a— 

what ere before he writy— 

was onely a mock tragedy— 

but now hes dead indeed bef— 

in reast farewell held live—” 
I am not sure if the last line is correctly tran- 
scribed. They evidently refer to the death of 
Shakespeare. F. G. 


M. Scua@ré’s Artictes oN SHEtLEY.—Can 
any of your readers give me the dates of the two 
numbers of the Revue des Deux Mondes in which 
these occur ? A. B. 


Toe “West Jersey Socrety.”—Can any of 
your readers assist me to find any trace of the 
“West Jersey Society,” which, founded in colonial 
days, is believed to be in existence in England at 
the present day ? B. F. 8. 


Marriep WoMEN AND THE HusBann’s NAME. 
—When did woman first begin to take her hus- 
band’s name? and what, if any, is the reason 
assigned ? Cuartes Wotcotr Brooks. 

[The practice is not yet uniform, even in different 
parts of Great Britain. In Scotland the maiden name 
is still retained along with that of the husband; ¢.g., 
Margaret Lindsay or Jack, where the former is the 
maiden, the latter the married, name. } 


Jonn Hamppen: Cor. Artaur Goopwry.— 
Had John Hampden a sister? If he had, to whom 
was she married? Was Colonel Arthur Goodwyn, 
usually called the friend and colleague of Hamp- 
den, killed at the battle of Chalgrove Field? Is 
the family of Goodwyn extinct? They were of 
Upper Winchingdon, Bucks. His daughter ap- 
pears to have married Lord Wharton. Whom did 
Col. Arthur Goodwyn marry? I wish to know all 
this, because I have a sword which belonged to 
Col. Goodwyn, and a ring inscribed “ Francis 
Cromwell, died 23 April, 1738.” These I had 
from my mother’s family. Her father’s uncle was 
named Goodwyn. Mayor. 


A Survey or tue THames, Temp. Cuarzes I, 
—Among the records of Ch. Ch., Oxford, there was 
a very elaborate survey of the Thames, conjectured 
to be about the time of Charles I. Mr. Fisher, of 
the University Galleries, at the request of the late 
Mr. Black, extracted from the survey the view of 
the Palace of Plesaunce at Greenwich for the history 
of Gravesend. Oninquiry, two or three years ago, 
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for this survey, it was not to be found. Can any 
of your correspondents say where it now is ? 
J. L. J. 


Conservative Club. 


“ BeaumontTacvue.”—At the Tay Bridge inquiry 
here, frequent mention has been made of the filling 
up of blow-holes, &c., in the columns of the bridge, 
with a mixture which the moulders styled “ beau- 
montague.” What is the origin of this word ? 

EryrMon, 

Dundee. 


James Witus or Sopier (1710-50).—Can 
any one refer me to a history of Hants, Dorset, or 
Wilts, in which he is mentioned? He is alleged to 
have lent large sums to the Government of his time. 

Ww. C. 

CALDERON DE LA Barca.—Are there any other 
English translations of Calderon’s Dramatic W orks 
besides Shelley’s, Malcolm’s, Oxenford’s, Fitz- 
gerald’s, Archbishop Trench’s, and M‘Carthy’s ? 
If there are any, I shall be glad to know the names 
of the translators, and the dates of publication. 


DoBRanicu. 
Paris, 30, Rue de Montholon. 


A Gosrgt Oax.—Hollingsworth, in his History 
of Stowmarket, p. 16 (1844), says :— 

“In these and still earlier times, when Christianity 
was first introduced into England, it was customary to 
select one known and gigantic tree as their place of 
assemblage. Such trees have been always by tradition, 
from the earliest times to the present day, called Gospel 
oaks. But very few of them now are left to remind us 
of the fargone past. There is one such Gospel oak still 
remaining in the park of Polstead Hall. It stands 
almost in front of the house, at a distance of about 150 
yards, and close to the adjoining Early Norman church.” 
Is this tree still standing? And are there any 
more such trees in England, and where ? 


Americay Diptomatic Untrorms.—A veteran 
diplomat informs me that at Brussels in 1825, Mr. 
Hughes, the American minister accredited to the 
King of the Belgians, wore a uniform in every re- 
— similar to that worn by other members of 
the diplomatic body. I therefore am induced to 
inquire when, and for what reason, American 
diplomats abandoned their uniform in favour of 
the tail-coat and white necktie now in vogue. 

Ricnarp Epoccumse. 

Stone Hall, Plymouth, 


Tue Earty History or Nett Gwrxnxe.— 
Peter Cunningham, in his Handbook of London, 
quotes from the Domestic Intelligencer, August 5, 
1679, a brief account of the death of “ Madame 
Ellen Gwyn’s mother,” who was living at that time 
near the “ Neate Houses,” at Chelsea. An exten- 
sive district there, now forming part of Pimlico 
rather than Chelsea, was, as Strype informs us, one 





of the localties where the early London garden, 
raised produce for the market. Was the homeg 
the Gwynnes originally in this neighbourhood} 
so, possibly pretty Nell was led to theneighbourhead 
of Drury Lane, in the first instance, by her oop. 
pation as a fruit-seller. The “Cock and Pig? ig 
that lane, where once she lodged, has ceased toy 
a tavern, but the house may yet be in s itis 
close to the southern termination of 

I believe, and threatened with speedy demolition, 

J.R 8.0 


“THe OXxFoRD QUARTERLY Macazive*—4 
periodical thus named was published in 1825( 
Talboys & Wheeler ; London, Pickering). Wh 
was the editor? There are poetic pieces in th 
Magazine, having the signatures S. G. E., J. §, 
and M. I, R. Iveuas, 


Sourn Devon Lecrenps.—Believing that ther 
is a legend connected with Babbicombe South, and 
also a legend connected with Horseman’s Steps, s 
the foot of Lustleigh Cleave, South Devon, I 
be glad if any of your correspondents would gir 
me information on the subject. 

A. P. Attsorr, 


“Tae Scrrpsier.”—Was a weekly periodical 
ever issued under this appellation ; and, if s0, who 
was its author or editor? Amongst some oi 
family papers, I find a roll of such in manuscript, 
though the series is not quite complete. The ls 
is “ No. 34 ; July 14, 1722,” and appears to hare 
formed the concluding number. M. DK 


Scowres, Scartes=Scornrz?—At p. 9d 
Wright’s Wanderings of an Antiquary, a fm- 
house near Coleford, known as “ Scowles Farm? 
is said to have derived its name “from Roma 
iron mines around, which are known by the popular 
appellation of ‘ scowles,’ a name which” the wnite 
“cannot explain.” In this district we have the 
word “ cies ” for the refuse or scoria of im 
Are the two words scowles and scarles the same, 
and both derived from scorie? Perhaps some d 
your learned correspondents will TT 


South Shields, 


Cow.ery at Batrersea.—When Cowley ge 
tired of the Court he took a house, first at 
sea, then at Barnes, then at Chertsey. Is there ay 
record of the whereabouts of his house at Battet- 
sea? It was then a rural spot of some interest, ® 
the midst of market gardens, and Lammas 
and the estate of the St. Johns. C. A. Waid 

Mayfair. 


Bercuspicivs axp HeEErEeBoorp, — What ® 
known of them? I have a Latin school-book @ 
logic, printed at Utrecht cio 19c LXXXIX. ] assume 
this to be 1689, with which the appearance P 
book corresponds. PE 
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a 
Rev. Jonny WEATHERLY appears in the list of 
gbecribers to Dr. James Foster’s Discourses on 
te Principal Branches of N atural Religion and 
Social Virtue (London, 1749, 2 vols.). The book 
isdedicated to Hugh, Lord Willoughby of Parham. 
What living did Mr. Weatherly hold? Any par- 
ticalars of him will be acceptable. DUNELM. 


Avrnors or Booxs Wantev.— 


Alittle ballad styled The Unconscious Rival. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 


Avrnors or QuoTaTions WanTED.— 
“No peace nor ease the heart can know, 
Which, like the needle true, 
Turns at the touch of joy or woe, 
But turning trembles too.” 
W. Hi. C, 
“Qn peut, je ’essai, un plus scavant le fasse.” 
De 
“And still the world goes on ; night after night 
She hushes up the clamours in her heart, 
And journeys onwards through unsinning heavens, 
Skirting creation with a ring of gloom.’ 
GLYN, 





Replies. 


THE GIPSIES, 
(6% S. i. 49.) 

Iadd to my late queries about Gipsies the fol- 
lowing :— 

1, Who was the Rev. Sir [?] Richard Black, who, 
ss an ordained missionary, sought to convert the 
Gipsies to the Anglican Church (Tényes, Statistik 
i Konigreichs Ungarn, Pesth, 1843, p. 99)? 
He seems to have published statistics of the Gipsy 
population of Europe. Where? 

2. What has become of A Collection taken down 
from the Mouths of Gypsies in Somersetshire, by 
aclergyman resident there in 1780 (edited, with 
notes, by W. Pinkerton, Esq., F.L.S., London, 
Hotten, 1865)? This work was advertised, but 
never published, and neither Prince Lucien Bona- 
parte, to whom it was to have been dedicated, nor 
Messrs, Chatto & Windus can give me the slightest 
information respecting it. Its value might be very 
great, since it is one of the earliest collections of 
Anglo-Romanes. 

3. Dr. Richard Bright, after whom “ Bright’s 
disease ” was named, published three excellent 
Romani vocabularies in his Travels in Hungary 
(Edinb, 1818). Did he pursue his researches in 
this direction, and did he leave any further collec- 
tons on the subject? Also, where can I find an 
obituary of him ? 

4 The same questions apply, mutatis mutandis, 
to Lieut. Francis Irvine, of the Bengal Native 
Infantry, who contributed to the Trans. of Lit. 

of Bombay (1819) a Gipsy vocabulary, learnt 
by him in 1805 from John Lee on the outward- 
voyage of the Preston, East. Indiaman. 





5. Also to Col. John Staples Harriot, who 
contributed a vocabulary to the Trans. of Roy. 
As. Soc. (1830), the vocabulary having been col- 
lected in North Hampshire in 1819-20, 

6. Is there, in Worcester Cathedral or elsewhere, 
a monument to a gentleman “done to death by 
Gipsies ” in 166-? 

7. According to Grellmann, Gipsies threatened 
to burn the town of Northampton in 1776 or there- 
abouts. Can his statement be verified ? 

8. For Gipsy burials, &c., I would draw special 
attention to the parish registers of Beckenham and 
Dulwich for Norwood, of Epping and Loughton 
for Epping Forest, of Eversley during Kingsley’s 
incumbency, of Risborough, Bucks, for the Lovett 
family (circa 1766), and of Highworth, Oxfordshire, 
for the name of a Gipsy queen buried early in 
Aug., 1830, 

9. Iam particularly anxious forinformation about 
the Welsh Gipsies, and especially about the Wood 
family, of which there are upwards of two hundred 
now scattered through the Principality. Their 
founder, Abram Wood, who seems to have gone 
from England into Wales about 1750, had three 
sons and one daughter—John or Valentine (—Jane 
Boswell), Solomon (—Jane Hughes? a Gentile), 
William (Mary Stanley), acd Dambras (—Mere- 
dith Ingram, member of another Welsh Gipsy 
tribe). Of these three sons I only know that 
Solomon was born at Llanarmon, near Llanfair- 
talhairn, or at Abergele. But John or Valentine’s 
sons bring us down to more certain dates. Adam, 
the eldest, was born at Abergyndwyn, near Towyn, 
and died at Lampeter about 1855-7, et. ninety, his 
wife, Elizabeth Reynolds of Rhayadr (Gentile), 
dying two years later ; Thomas, the second son, 
was born at Llan-y-bide or Llanbeer (?), in Carnar- 
vonshire, and died at Carnarvon(?); and Jeremiah 
was born at Llandovery, Carmarthenshire, and 
died at Tal-y-llyn, Cardiganshire, about 1868-9. 
The exact dates of the deaths of the above would 
help me to fix the date of Abram Wood’s migra- 
tion to Wales, an important point in the history of 
the curious old Welsh-Romani dialect. By lovers 
of Cymric harping, too, these names should be 
preserved, for their bearers were excellent harpists. 

Francis GRooME. 

5, Argyle Park Terrace, Edinburgh. 


In 1783 the burial of a Gipsy took place in the 
parish church of Stretham, Cambridgeshire. The 
entry in the register is, “ Ashena, daughter of 
Edward and Greenleaf Boswell, Ap. 23,” and on 
the restoration of the church in 1875-6 we found 
under the old pews asmall slab, inscribed with her 
name, covering the grave in the north aisle. This 
slab now forms part of the pavement of the tower. 
The tradition in the parish is that the Gipsies 
periodically visited the grave; but books having 
been lost from the church, the pilgrims were sus- 
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pected of having stolen them, and their pilgrimages 
were thenceforth prohibited. 

The fee for interment in the church was probably 
high, but parochial tradition again asserts that the 
Boswells were a rich family, and when encamped 
in the neighbourhood always had their table laid 
out with “ silver plate.” 

Borrow (Gipsies in Spain) states :— 

«With respect to religion they call themselves members 
f the Established Church (of England), and are generally 


xious to have their children baptized and obtain a copy 
i Some of the b»ptismal papers, which 
it with them, are highly curious, going 

period « f upwards of two hundred years 
spect to the ess«ntial points of rel 


the register. 
they carry ab 

back fora With 
respe gion they are quite 
careless and ignorant: if they believe in a future state 
they dread it rot, and if they manifest, when dying, any 
au 

< 

7 


xiety, it is not for the soul but the body—a handsome 
offin and a grave in a quiet country churchyard are in- 
riably the objects of their last thoughts; and it is 
probable that in their observance of the rite of baptism 
they are principally influenced by a desire to enjoy the 
privilege of burial in consecrated ground. A Gipsy 
family never speak of their dead save with regret and 
affection,” 


A writer, J. H. R., dating June, 1827, in Hone’s 
Table Book, after describing the reverence Gipsies 
pay the dead, goes on to say :— 


“In addition to this I transcribe a notice from a MS. 
journal, kept by a member of my family, which confirms 
the custom above alluded to :— 

*** Here was just buried in the church (Tring) the 
sister of the Queen of tne Gipsies, to whom it is designed 
by her husband to erect a monument to her memory of 
20/. price. He is going to be married to the Queen 
(sister of the deceased). He offered 20/. to the clergy- 
man to marry him directly, but he had not been in the 
town a month, so he could not be married till that time. 
When this takes place an entertainment will be made, 
and 202. to 30/. spent, Just above Esquire Gore's park 
these destiny-readers have a camp, at which place the 
woman died, and immediately after which the survivors 
took all her wearing apparel and burnt them, including 
silk gowns, rich laces, silver buckles, gold ear-rings, 
trinkets, &c., for such is their custom.’ ” 

Hvuen Picor. 


Stretham Rectory, Ely. 


The following note I placed ona fly-leaf of Hoy- 
land’s Gypsies :— 

“This book I lent to eight or ten Gypsies who en- 
camped near my house. They kept it two days, and 
were well pleased to have one of their number read it to 
them. I squatted an hour or two in one of their tents 
on an exceedingly wet dey, and felt very comfortable. 
I found that their language corresponded with the three 
examples in this book, with very slight exceptions, Of 
the Boswells I made no inquiry, but I got the following 
particulars of the Lees (see p. 185). 

“Zachariah Lee lived about Epping Forest above 
a hundred yearsago. He hada son named Samuel, and 
probably other children. Samuel had fifteen or sixteen 
children. Matilda, one of the youngest, is now living 
near London, unmarried, and the Zachariah Lee, fiddler 
(p. 185), was her brother. This Zach. was twice married, 
his first wife being Lettie ——, and his second Char- 
lotta Boswell, or Boz. She is now encamped here, and 
will be eighty next 4th Nowembcr., 








She has a bad cough, 


es 
and seems very feeble. Her mother was a real 2Ypeey 
but her father was a ‘ houseller (house-dweller) aaj 
Knglish.’ I think she will be mistaken ag to hig bs 
English. Zachy and Charlotta travelled about Norwood 
in Surrey and Epping. They had five children, byt | 
have only the names of four: (1) Wasti (Vashti, I pre 
sume), who married John Grey, and had a daughter the 
beautiful gypsey girl Delia, often seen at South 
Wasti’s portrait was once taken when at Conishro'ly 
a Doncaster gentleman and done in oil. (2) Lavinia, 
now aged forty-four, unmarried, and sustains her eged 
mother. She isa very intelligent woman and exceedingly 
agreeable. (3) Elias and (4) Robert, of whom | know 
more than their names.”’ 
This note is dated Sept. 15, 1878, 
Gypsies was printed at York in 1816. 

I am sure the subject need only be brought 
before your readers and interesting notes will b 
forthcoming. I shall be happy to assist Mp 
Groome in gathering data in Yorkshire. Har 
any of our Bedford genealogists traced the Bunya 
vedigree? Was John Bunyan a Gipsy? 

5 * [ . 
J. Horsratt Tourye, 


Hoyland’ 


Idel, Leeds. 


Only this week I noted the following entry ia 
the somewhat mutilated registers of Stanbridg, 
near Leighton-Buzzard, Beds :— 

“M"™ Herne a Gypsey Queene was buaryed ye 2thof 
August 1691 by me Ed. Hargrave (Vicar of Leight 
and no affidavit made.” 

On the next page is the following entry, pr- 
sumably referring to the above :— 

* A warrant was granted by S' ffr. Wingate to distrain 
on ye king of the Gipsys but no distress to be found.” 


F, A.B. 





Aw Enotisn Banquet tn 1768 (6" 8. i. 32)- 
“ Notts,” about which C. B. inquires, are the binds 
commonly supposed to take their name, mor 
usually spelt “ knot,” from King Canute, The 
were formerly in great repute for the table, Wi 
lughby says of them, “Being fed with while 
bread and milk they grow very fat, and a 
accounted excellent meat” ; and Pennant, “Thee 
birds, when fattened, are preferred by some to the 
ruffs themselves.” They figure very appropriately 
in the bill of fare on the occasion of a dinne 
given to a king of Denmark, if there be any trath 
in the vulgar derivation of their name ; but this 
is a point on which I should like to see Camcen’s 
assertion confirmed by something that may be 
called evidence. Atrrep Newtos. 

Magdalene College, Cambridge. 


I have no doubt that “notts” are the kus 
(Tringa cinerea), the red sandpiper, of = 
Sewick says that it is “ esteemed by many Wit 
to the ruff in the delicacy of its flavour. 
regard to “Godiven pye,” I would suggest that one 
of the synonyms of the godwit (Limosa Bufs)* 
the “godwyn,” and Bewick says, “the godwi 
much esteemed by epicures as a great delicah 
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snd sells very high.” Seeing that in the third 
course of the above dinner, notts and godiven pye 
se named in company with quails, ortolans, wheat 
ars, &c., 1 think that it is fair to conclude that 
the knot and the godwit formed part of the menu. 
G. DE JEANVILLE. 


In Bailey’s Dictionary (ed. 1757) the following 
reference occurs: “ Godivoe (in cookery), a kind 
of delicious farce (French).” Boyer’s Dictionary 
gives, “Godiveau, s.m. (ou paté de godiveau) a 
wrt of pie.” “Farce” is equivalent to our modern 
“force-meat,” or “stuffing,” from which the cha- 
neter of the pie in question may be conjectured 
with sufficient accuracy. 

Howarp §S. Pearson, 

“Aspects” I take to be the French aspic, 
savoury jelly. “Green traffles” and “green 
morells” are, no doubt, these fungi in a fresh 
state; but “tourt,” “ragou royal,” “tendrons,” 
and “terene,” are puzzles. Perhaps a cookery 
book of that period might throw some light on 
the subject. E. McC—. 


These birds—“ notts” or “knots”—are frequently 
on sale at the poulterers’ shops here. Bailey says, 
“Knots (so called from King Canutus the Dane, 
who esteemed them very highly), a delicious sort 
of small birds, well known in some parts of Eng- 
land.” W. D. Sweetine. 

Peterborough. 

“Godiven pye” evidently comes from the 
French godiveau. Alexandre Dumas, in his Dic- 
tionnaire de Cuisine, says: “On donne ce nom a 
an hachis de viande dont on forme des espéces de 
boulettes avec lesquelles on garnit les tourtes et 
les yols-au-vent.” &. Ws & 


Mitton’s Granpratner (6 §. i. 115).—If 
Me, Autyurt will refer to “N. & Q.,” 2™4S. vii. 
232, he will find there has long been no doubt as 
to Richard Milton having been the grandfather of 
the poet, which was determined by me, and is re- 
ferred to by Prof. Masson, vol. ii. p. 492. It has 
not, however, yet been turned to full account, 
though, with what I have done and what has been 
done by Col. Chester as to the family of the poet’s 
mother, the groundwork is laid for rewriting the 
biography of John Milton the elder. In this 
aspect the discovery of Mr. ALuNurr is of great 
importance, 
One result of my determination is to suggest a 
new date for the father’s birth, namely 1577-8, and 
have lately offered a new explanation of his 
rs ged education at Christchurch, Oxford, in his 
ving been sent as a choir boy to the cathedral, 
= there learned his Latin for the scrivener- 
ane his music, proceeding to his apprentice- 
dee Landon. My Oxford and other correspon- 
mis, including Mr. Mark Pattison, the eloquent 
suite of the poet, who has laboured in the investi- 





gation, have looked unfavourably on my proposi- 
tions, because they consider the recusant can never 
have sent his son to any heretical school. An 
answer is now given in my favour by Mr. ALLNUTT, 
because if in 1582 Richard Milton could serve as 
churchwarden, the other matter of providing scho- 
larship for his son in 1586 was but a small one. 
It is further possible that Richard Milton became 
a confirmed Roman Catholic only in his later years. 
Hype CLARKE. 
32, St. George’s Square, S.W. 


“THE MENDING oF Arco-narrs” (6% §. i. 176). 
—The word argo-nairs must be a mistake for 
argonauts. The ship Argo, in which Jason made 
his celebrated voyage to Colchis, was subsequently 
patched and repatched until scarcely a chip of the 
original timber remained. The question then arose, 
and was discussed by tke scholiasts, whether, under 
these circumstances, she was really the ship Argo 
or not. The same question has been discussed in 
more modern times in relation to the Irishman’s 
gun, which had a new stock, lock and barrel. 
Query was it the same gun ? J. A. Picton. 

Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 

CoLerIDGE : Ericram (6 §. i. 77).—I have 
always heard the epigram entitled On Grapes and 
Gripes attributed to Coleridge, and I find that 
Mr. W. Davenport Adams, in his English Epigrams 
(Routledge & Sons), is of the same opinion. 

Pe ey ® 

The epigram is not contained in the last and 
most complete edition of Coleridge, published by 
B. M. Pickering in 1877, although it does contain 
some nearly as bad. Admirers of Coleridge would 
be glad to forget many of his epigrams. Let us 
hope this one has been falsely laid to his charge. 

RB. 


Boston. 


H. K. will find the lines he quotes in A Memoir 
of Charles Mayne Young, &c., by Julian Charles 
Young, vol. i. p. 182 (1871), where instead of 
“spring” (second line) the word “come” occurs. 
Many years before his book was published I heard 
the Rev. J. C. Young mention the lines, and the 
anecdote connected with them, precisely as he has 
printed them. Wm. PENGELLY. 

Torquay. 


Wasnine tHe Feet or Bripes (6 S. i. 97). 
—The observance of this custom does not appear 
to be general. Wood, in his Wedding Day in all 
Ages, only gives one instance. Among the ancient 
Poles, the bride walked three time round a fire, 
then sat down and washed her feet. The custom 
of washing the bridegroom’s feet is more frequently 
referred to. The daughter of a Brahmin is dressed 
by her father in a festive dress, and washes the 
bridegroom’s feet, the bride’s mother pouring out 
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the water for that purpose. In Malabar the bride- 
groom’s feet are washed with milk by a young 
relation. In some parts of Java the bride, as a 
sign of her subjection, kneels and washes the feet 
of the bridegroom when he enters the house. 
Everarp Home CoLEemaAn. 
71, Brecknock Road, N, 


This practice prevails among the agricultural 
classes of, at least, the east of Scotland. The 
actual ceremony is falling somewhat into abeyance, 
though the “feet washin’” is still the name given 
to an evening of hilarious enjoyment preceding the 
marriage by a day or two. It used to be fashion- 
able, and still is to some extent, to wash the feet 
of the bridegroom as well. The operation is pro- 
bably satisfactory to all but the immediate sub- 
ject of it, who has to submit to be plastered to the 
knees with an unsavoury compound of hog’s lard, 
soot, and perhaps other ingredients. 

Tuomas Bayne. 


This custom is still honoured in the observance 
in Scotland, but on the evening previous to the 
marriage day, and not after the ceremony has been 
performed as in the old Roman days. The practice 
is quite common in the north of Scotland,. both in 
relation to bride and bridegroom, and, so far as the 
latter is concerned, usually gives rise to some horse- 
play. I have a lively recollection of a relative of 
my own, a bridegroom, taking flight one winter 
night from his persecutors, who were subjecting 
him to very rough usage in the cleaning operation. 
They were using a hard scrubbing-brush and brick 
dust. The victim, rather than endure the torture, 
ran a considerable distance, barefoot and bare- 
legged, through snow lying a dozen inches deep, 
and took refuge in an out-house, where he shut 
himself securely in. Soot is a very common in- 
gredient used in the operation ; but at any rate 
something must be added to the water, to show that 
the feet were in want of washing. I don’t think 
there is any common knowledge of the derivation 
of the custom ; but certainly, among the classes 
who keep it up, no marriage would be considered 
completed in an orthodox fashion where this im- 
portant preliminary was omitted. Jay. 


See Napier’s Folk-lore of the West of Scotland 


(1879), p. 47. Geo. L. APPERson. 
Wimbledon. 


“Ore” (6" S. i. 95).—At this reference I asked 
whether ore was used in any part of the country 
in the sense of wool, as given by Halliwell, and, 
if so, where? I also ventured to express an opinion 
that this definition was founded on a mistaken 
conception of a passage in Camden’s Britannia. 
As I have received no answer to my query, I now 
send the passage referred to, and leave your 
readers to judge whether my view is correct. The 
mistake appears to have arisen with Topsell, who, 
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in his History of Four-footed Beasts, p, 485 eh 
1673), says :— 

“ Again, speaking of Lemster ore, or Lemster wool, in 
Herefordshire, he [Camden] writeth thus: ‘Sed @ 
cipua hodie gloria est a lana in circum vicinis agris(lee 
ster ore vocant) cui excepta Apula et Tarentina, palmam 
deferunt Europxi omnes.’ The greatest glory of thy 
soil is in their wool, which ariseth from sh 
in the fields and pastures adjoyning thereunto (whic 
wool they call Lemster ore).” 

But Camden simply means that “in cine 
vicinis agris” the name of Leominster is in ther 
common speech (ore) pronounced Lemster, 

8. J.B 

Lemster (Leominster) wool has been call 
Lemster “ore,” because of its great fineness and 
value, but I never met with any other wool being 
called “ore,” and should be very glad to have a 
instance pointed out to me. 

“As for the wool! in this county, it is best know 
the honour thereof by the name of Lempster ore, being 
absolutely the finest in this county, and indeed in al 
England.”—Fuller’s Worthies, p. 33. 

“ But now it [ Lemster]} glories chiefly in the wool of 
the neighbouring parts ‘commonly called Lemster ond, 
which, excepting that of Apuleia and Tarentum, is y 
all Europe accounted the best.”.—Camden’s Brit, whi 
p. 690, 1753 edit. 
“ But then the ore of Lemster 
Py Cot is uver a Sempster, 
That when he is epun, or did 
Yet match him with her thrid,” 
Antidote to Melancholy, 1661, p. 47, “ Welshman's 
: Song in Praise of Wales.” 
“a bank of mosse 
Spungie and swe!ling, and farre more 
Soft than the finest Lemster ore.” 
Herrick, Description of Oberon’s Palace, Gromrts 
edit., 1876, vol. ii. p. 105. 
Dr. Grosart has this note :— 

“ Leominster wool, often referred to on account of its 
whiteness, with a sub-reference in ‘ ore ’ to its being the 
staple ; and hence the riches (equal to ore) of the place 
and district.” 

RR 


Boston. 


The name ore or oar for wool is well knowns 
Leominster, celebrated in former times for is 
production of that commodity. In the til 
award of that parish are specified Leominster # 
tithes,” and “ petty oar small tithes,” by the 
designations. I am not sure of the § 
whether ore or oar. . 


Worpswortn’s “ Pretupe” (6% §, i. 155)— 
I cannot ascertain the name of the chéiteau to whith 
Wordsworth alludes. The lady who was the objet 
of the passion of Francis I. is probably 
Comtesse de Thoury, for whose sake he stayed & 
Chambord. JE 


Worpsworrtn’s “ Exectac Sranzas” (St 
215).—The poem on Sir G. Beaumont’s 


painting 
Peel Castle was written in 1805, and pa 
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ja? Ihave a copy of Wordsworth’s Poems (in 
4 vols, 1820), given by the author to Mr. §. 
(eokson, in which the “ Elegiac Stanzas” are only 
fourteen in number, the lines quoted as the sixth 
ganz not being there. To each volume is prefixed 
ss engraving of some one of Sir G. Beaumont’s 
ictares, Peel Castle being in vol iv., where the 
stanzas are (p. 262). Cur, W. 


Taz Oper-AmmeRGAU Passion Pray (6" S. i. 
937),—I am much obliged to Sic1uLum for pointing 
out a careless and misleading expression on p. 43 
of my little book on the Passion Play. The play 
was first represented in 1634, “and has been con- 
tinued” —so runs my account—“ since then without 
intermission every ten years.” I ought to have 
aid that the decennial representation dates from 
1640. The first representation was immediately 
after the deliverance of the villages from the plague 
—that is, in 1634. But it was then considered 
more convenient to divide the representations 
decimally, so the next representation was fixed for 
1640. Matcotm MacCott. 

1, New Burlington Street. 


Dexizexs 1n Inewanp (6" §. i. 136).—C. S. K. 
vill find the lists he requires in the Library of the 
British Museum, Egerton, 77, “ Denizens of Ire- 

?. 

“A list of Protestants who, in pursuiance of an act of 
Parliament 13° Car, 2. for encouraging protestant 
strangers and others to inhabit and plant in the kingdom 
of Ireland, took the oaths of allegiance and supremacy, 
whereby they became liege, free and natural subjects of 

, in euery respect, condition and degree, to all 

intents, constructions and purposes, as if born in Ireland, 
and were free to exercise their calling in any city or 
Corporation of this Kingdom, according to the tenor and 
effect of the said act.” 
This MS., which is most valuable for tracing the 
origin of many families who have settled in Ire- 
land, not only from England, but also from France, 
Germany, and Holland, is divided into three 
columns, the first describing “Name and occu- 
pation”; the second, “ Place of Nativity”; the 
third, “Time of taking y® oath.” Some years ago 
I transcribed those connected with the county and 
wb Cork, ° R. C. 


A Dawe’s Sxrx (6% S. i. 215).— 

“Not very long ago a portion of hard dry skin was 
found underneath the bossed head of a huge iron nail 
bs was fixed into the door of the Chapter House at 
ay erry Upon this skin were found eeveral hairs. 

. Quekett, Curator of the Museum of the College of 
, recognized this hair to be human, and asserted 
belonged to a fair-haired person. In former 
# the Danes used to come up the mouths of the 

rivers to pillage the churches. When they were 

Caught they were skinned, and their skins nailed to the 
of the church they attacked. In the course of time, 

| exposed portion would peel off, that covered by 

Would remain protected, and thus bear testimony 
etuelty of our ancestors, In the College of Sur- 


that it 
times 


to the 


geons may be seen three specimens of human skin, pre- 
sented by Mr. Albert Way, viz. ‘ Portion of human skin, 
said to be that of a Dane, from the door of a church at 
Hadstock, in Essex’; a second specimen is from Copford, 
in Essex, and a third from the north door of Worcester 
Cathedral.’’—Curiosities of Natural History, by Frank 
Buckland, First Series, p. 84. 

See also Fourth Series of the same work, p. 174 et 
seq. R. B. 

The Archeological Journal, vol. x. p. 167, con- 
tains a note, by Mr. Way, on some doors in West- 
minster Abbey, leading to the Revestry, one of 
which was covered, in Dart’s time, with human 
skin. A paper, by Mr. Way, in the Archeological 
Journal, vol. v. p. 185, “On the Tradition of 
Flaying, inflicted in Punishment of Sacrilege,” is 
almost amusing, if such a subject can be so, in its 
minute and curious details respecting the frag- 
ments of the skins of certain light-haired indi- 
viduals, who had suffered the ghastly punishment 
of flaying, and whose exuvie had been respectively 
affixed te the north doors of Worcester Cathedral, 
and to the doors of Hadstock and Copford Churches, 
in Essex. 

To persons who desire to pursue an inquiry into 
the technicalities of this dreadful process of flay- 
ing, the remarkable picture (by Hemling?) at 
Bruges will not be without interest. A. H. 

Little Ealing. 


In the Journal of the Archeological Institute, 
xxxiii, 23, Mr. Micklethwaite refers to Scott’s 
Gleanings from Westminster Abbey, p. 50, and to 
vol. x. of the above Journal, p. 167. The skin has 
been all cut or torn away except under the iron- 
work, where it may still just be discerned that 
there is some left. It is on the door leading from 
the vestibule of the Chapter House to the space 
under the dormitory stairs. a Se We 

Bp, Hatfield's Hall, Durham. 

[See also“ N. & Q.,” 4 S. v. 310.] 


Scorrish Wits (6" §,. i. 136).—Your corre- 
spondent will find his question answered in the 
affirmative in a paper by Mr. George Seton, M.A., 
in No. 1 of the Antiquary. W. E. 


“Promproricm Parvutorum” (6 §. i, 132). 
—It is due to Mr. Way to point out that several 
of the inaccuracies noted, viz., those at pp. 8, 29, 
and 97, were corrected by himself, in the “ Addi- 
tional Notes and Corrections,” at the end of the 
volume. G. F. 8. E. 


Féyeton (6 §, i. 134).—The French them- 
selves frequently use the double accent. De 
Porquet, in his educational works, and the old 
| publishers, invariably wrote. Fénélon; so did 
| Letellier, in his Grammaire Frangaise, and M. de 
| Lévizac also. See old lists of publications of 
J. Gratiot, Rémont et Fils, &c. 

B. D. Mosevey. 
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Jewish Pnystocyomy (5 §., iv. 248; v. 275; 
xi. 497; 6" S. i. 206, 226).—I did not know that 
any one nowadays imagined the “ancient medal, 
with a head, supposed to be that of our Saviour,” 
to be “the work of a contemporary artist.” I 
presume the one meant is that described in God- 
wyn’s Moses and Aaron (1678), p. 267; also 


described and figured in Hottinger’s Cippi Hebraici | 


1672), p. 149 and Tab. vi. On one side is a pro- 
file of Carist, with the Hebrew name 
on the other a Hebrew inscription, in square 
characters, to this effect : “King Messiah is come 
in peace, God is made man,” or, on some, “ Light 
of man is made life”; these are described as being 
both of gold and of silver. Surely they are seven- 
teenth-century forgeries, made by Jews in order 
to be sold to Christians as curiosities, like the 
“‘shekels” figured by Hottinger and others, to- 
gether with genuine Jewish coins. It is not long 
since I saw a dozen of these sham “ shekels,” fresh 
from the mint, mounted on a card, and exposed 
for sale in a London shop window. They were in 
white metal, and of the type figured by Hottinger, 
Tab. v. No. 5. In the same work may be seen 
representations and descriptions of some more for- 
geries of the same class, by which impudent Jews 
took in the antiquaries of the seventeenth century. 
Speaking of a “coin,” with the head of Moses 
horned with a pair of ram’s horns, and his name 
on his collar in Hebrew letters, the learned Hot- 
tingerus says, “ Nummus ejusmodi heri demum 
opportune mihi fuit oblatus.” One would like to 
know what the great Orientalist gave for it ! 

Gs Be Fe 

Bp. Hatfield's Hall, Durham. 

“Despemona ” (6% §. i. 114).—In Donaldson’s 
New Cratylus, second ed., 1850, p. 310, there are 
the following remarks on the etymology of this 
name :— 

“ There is one case in which dés has sprung directly 
from the Greek Cuc-; for Des-demona is merely the 
Italian form of Avc-caipova, the accusative of the name 
given to this unfortunate heroine in the original Cyprian 
story from which Cynthio borrowed his norel. The 
accusative form is of course the usual one in Tialian, So 
Shakspeare’s Cressida is merely Homer's Chryseis, repre- 
sented, however, as the daughter of Calchas, and not of 
an Asiatic priest of Apollo.” 

A. L. Maruew. 


Oxford. 


Tae Province or Porrry ix Epvcation (6" 
8. i. 76).—The subject of the Latin essay at Oxford 
in 1817 was, “Quam Vim habeat ad informandos 
Juvenum Animos Poetarum Lectio?” the prize for 
which was gained by Thomas Arnold. He refers, 
as might be expected, to many passages in Plato 
and Aristotle bearing upon the question, and to 
the treatise by Plutarch, Quomodo Adolescens 
Poetas audire debeat. The motto prefixed to the 
essay will indicate the view maintained ; “ dre pév 





* Jesu,” and | 
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madevTeov TOUS VLEIS, OVO’ WS avaykaiay, ad)’ 
ws €AXevGéeprov kai Kad: v, havepov er.” ( 

Politic., lib. viii. c. iii.). Rollin, in hig Beles 
Lettres, discusses the question, ‘‘ Whether the Pp. 
fane (that is Heathen) Poets may be allowed to be 
read in Christian Schools,” and answers that ther 
may under proper guidance. He refers toa treatin 
by F. Thomassin, Méthode d’ Enseigner et @Btudig 
Chrétiennement les Poétes, and to the discourse of 
St. Basil “To the Young : how they may Profit by 


| the Stady of the Works of Heathens, especially 


Poets.” This is the twenty-second homily inth 
second volume of the Benedictine edition, and has 
been frequently printed separately, in the Grek 
and Latin, and in other versions. 

W. E. Bocxzay, 


Printine By Evecrricity (6* §. i. 137), some 
times called electro-tint, was patented by Mr 
Palmer, of Newgate Street, with other invention, 
by which the engraving may not only be copied 
from other engraved plates, but the engraving 
itself actually produced by electrical agency ; this 
he also called “ glyphography”; invented between 
1841 and 1842. This will, I hope, remove J. U.J\ 
impression as to the electricity being used s 
a motive power. It may also interest him to know 
that lately a method of engraving glass by ee 
tricity has been discovered. G. 8. B. 


A Parr or Pouzztes (6 S. i. 35).—Puzzle Mo 
1 must have been sufficiently cleared up by th 
editorial note. As regards puzzle No. 2, I would 
remind HERMENTRUDE that a greater than Mn 
Stowe has authorized the use of the word fairin 
regard to beauties who are not blondes. In 4 
Dream of Fair Women one of them appears as 

« A queen with swarthy cheeks and bold black eyes.” 
I believe that Tennyson has centuries of prec 
dents, and hundreds of contemporary writers & 
keep him in countenance. Sr. Swiram. 


Curtous Eritarnus (6% §. i. 34).—The om 
copied by D. G. C. E. from St. Paul’s, Bedfort, 
reminds me of another in the same church # 
churchyard. It is to the memory of a femaled 
the name of Clark :— 

“ She had no fault, save what travellers give the moos, 

Her light was bright, but died, alas! too soon. 

On visiting the church a few months since, | 
was glad to find it had been greatly improved y 
the skilful work of Mr. Scott, but was sorry, @ 
looking at Sir William Harper's monument, 
some wicked person had stolen his helmet: Ion 
remember it as far back as twenty years: it seas 
a shame that it should now disappear; older 
tants remember it forty or more years 2g0. oe 
member Elston Church was once whitewashed, 
after the work was finished the workmen, 
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by accident or on purpose, removed one, if not two, 
eatsof mail. I hope the vicar and churchwar- 
jens of St. Paul’s will make a stir about the pur- 
ipined helmet, and bring the offender to justice, or 
come upon the responsible person for — 


Tar Mivt at Cotcnester (6 S. i. 116).— 
Money was minted at this place as early as the 

riod of the Ancient Britons. All the gold coins 
of Cunobelinus (king of the Trinobantes from 
shout A.D. 5 to 41), bear the name of his capital 
csv, for Camulodunum, now Colchester. Speci- 
mens may be seen in the British Museum. For 
illustrations vide Evans’s Coins of the Ancient 
Britons, 1864, plate ix. There was also a mint of 
importance here in Saxon times, when the name 
of the city was spelled Colen-ceaster or Colecs- 
easter, &c. Coins of this mint are in existence of 
the following kings :—A®thelred II. (978-1016) ; 
Cont, Harold I., Edward the Confessor, Harold 
IL, William I. and IL., Henry I., Stephen, and 
Henry IL.’s first coinage, before a.p. 1180. After 
this there seems to have been no more money 
coined at Colchester, except a few very rare “ pieces 
ofnecessity ” (rough pieces of silver of the value of 
sshilling, bearing the stamp of a castle with five 
towers and the legend “ Carolj fortuna resurgam”), 
which were made during the siege of July-Aug., 
1648, no doubt for the purpose of paying the 
troops, &c., when other money had run short (vide 
Rading, plate xxix., Nos. 7 and 8). For the his- 
tory of the Colchester Mint and further particulars 
of its coins, I must refer Mr. Turner to the Rev. 
Rogers Ruding’s Annals of the Coinage, third edit., 
1840, and E. Hawkins’s Silver Coins of England, 
seond edit., 1876. Henry W. Henrrey. 

Bromley, Kent. 


“Pain or Lerrers” (6% §, i. 115).—“ Pair” 
in this expression is probably used in the sense of 
“duplicate copy.” In the Channel Islands, where 
a system of wheat-rents, forming a perpetual charge 
on landed property, is in vogue, whenever an estate 
changes hands by purchase, every holder of a rent 
charged on it is entitled to a copy of the contract 
of conveyance, authenticated under the seal of the 
builiwick; and this document forms his title to 
demand payment of the rent-charge from the new 
proprietor. It is called “une lettre sous sceau,” 

in common parlance “une paire de droits.” 
“A pair of organs” (6% S, i. 82) where it is 
thown that “ pair” originally meant any number 
equal or similar things (pares). 
san MacCuttoc 
“ Epear MacCottocna. 


Pip Farars (6% S, i, 117).—Pica or Pie is the 
or English surname of a well-known bird, 
like other birds, ¢.g. Tom Tit, Robin Red- 
» and Poll Parrot, generally has a familiar 


vib, 





form of a Christian name as well, in this case Magot 
or Madge, whence Magpie. From the black and 
white plumage of this bird, the lawn and black 
satin costume of English bishops is playfully styled 
a “ Magpie,” and in the same way the Dominican 
friars, from their black and white dress, were 
called pied friars. I rather think that a drawing 
of a magpied bishop, in a brochure entitled Caught 
Napping, first directed attention to the remark- 
able resemblance. The “Rules called the Pie” 
(Pica seu Ordinale,) are said to be so called from 
the “‘ piebald” appearance of the pages which con- 
tain them. J. T. F 
Bishop Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 


Artistic Remuneration (6 S. i. 174).—Mr. 
Et .is’s note on the rate at which Sir James Thorn- 
hill was paid for painting the great hall at Green- 
wich, reminds me of an anecdote of Meissonier, 
which I think will be new to many readers of 
“N. & @.” The enterprising manager of a theatre 
called upon the famous artist and asked him to 
paint a drop-scene for a certain theatre and name 
his own terms. ‘“ You have seen my pictures 
then?” asked Meissonier. “Oh, yes!” exclaimed 
the manager ; “ but it is your name, your name I 
want ; it will draw crowds to my theatre.” “ And 
how large is it you wish this curtain to be?” in- 
quired the artist. “Ah! well, we will say fifteen 
métres by eighteen.” Meissonier took up a pencil, 
and proceeded to make a calculation. At last he 
looked up, and said, with imperturbable gravity, 
“T have calculated, and find that my pictures are 
valued at 80,000 francs per métre. Your curtain, 
therefore, will cost you just 21,600,000 francs. But 
that is not all. It takes me twelve months to 
paint 25 centimétres of canvas. It will, therefore, 
take me just one hundred and ninety years to finish 
your curtain. You should have come to me earlier, 
Monsieur ; I am too old for the undertaking now. 
Good morning.” Witimorr Dixoy. 


Arm-tn-Arm (6 §, i. 134).—I noticed last 
summer that it was a common custom for gentle- 
men and ladies to walk arm-in-arm in Paris and 
its environs, and, by a sort of dissolving view, there 
was, in this and other nonchalant habits of the 
Parisians, pictured to my mind what might have 
been observed in English towns forty or fifty years 
back, when there were very much fewer people in 
the streets than there are now. In our crowded 
streets it is impracticable fora man and his wife 
to walk even abreast ; they must proceed goose- 
fashion, the gander going first. P. &. 


“ Daccer-cHeapP” (6 §. i. 136).—Mr. Davies 
has kindly referred me to his own very satisfac- 
tory answer to himself in 5" §, iii. 395, from 
which it is quite evident that the term was derived 
from a cheap tavern: “In Holborn, at the 
Dagger.” J. T. F. 
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Mites AND Mivestones (6 §. i. 17, 185).— | 


The mile is not an original English or Teutonic 
measure of length, but was borrowed from the 
Romans, with a considerable amount of latitude 
in its application. All our native land measures 
start with the perch. This has been fixed by 
statute at 54 yards, but originally it differed in 
various parts of the country. The Lancashire 
perch was 74 yards, the Cheshire perch 8 yards, 
the Irish perch 7 yards. Forty of these on end 
constituted a “ furrow-long,” or furlong, and 8 fur- 
longs were a mile. Taking the standard perch at 
54 yards, this makes the English mile 1,760 yards. 
The Roman mile was 1,000 paces, of nearly 5 feet 
each, equalling 1,614 yards. The English mile of 
1,760 yards was the nearest approximation which 
our unit of measurement could give to the Roman 
“mille passuum.” The mile was fixed at 1,760 
yards by a statute of Elizabeth. In Ireland, how- 
ever, where the perch of 7 yards had prevailed, 
the furlong was 280 ‘yards, instead of 220 as in 
England, and the mile 1,960 yards, being to the 
English mile as 7 to 54, which it continues to the 
presenttime. If I mistake not the old “lang Scots 
mile” was about the same length. Although the 
Erglish statute mile has superseded all provincial 
measures, the square measures still vary, the 
Cheshire acre containing 10,240 square yards, the 
Lancashire acre 9,000, against 4,840, the statute 
acre. The diversity of the unit from which land 
measures start may account for the great variety 
in the length of the mile all over Europe, no two 
countries being alike in this respect, but all adopt- 
ing some approximation, in name at least, to the 
Roman mile. J. A. Picton. 
Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


Tue Proxunciation or “ AntHony” (6" §, i. 
19, 123).—In pronunciation the h no doubt is 
properly silent, but may I, as an interested party, 
protest in your columns against the unfeeling 
remark of Dr. Kress, that “the h ought to be 
eliminated”? I humbly submit that Anthony is 
the proper English form of the Roman name 
Antonius, and that the letter h has won for itself 
a prescriptive right to a place in the word by the 
continuous usage of centuries. I do not believe 
that the added fh had anything to do with an 
imaginary Greek derivation or a Greek 6, nor do 
I think that Miss Yonge is right in attributing 
the inserted letter to Dutch influence. In the 
correspondence of James IV. of Scotland, a.p. 1505, 
letter vii. (written in Latin), the form Anthonius 
constantly occurs (see Royal Letters, Richard IIT., 
&c., Rolls Series, No, 24, vol. ii. p. 199). 

Antnoysy L. Marnew. 

Oxford. 


ANoMALtEs tn Enoiisn Pronunciation (6" §. 
i. 114, 219).—Under this heading some useful 
remarks on proper names are given by HermeEn- 





TRUDE. But the derivation there proposed fp 
Reginald is much to be regretted, since it 

faith in her work. If regun is to be derived fn 
rein, we may then say that the insertion gf 

makes no difference to a word, and there is an ej 
of all true philology. I would recommend ty 
purchase of Wackernagel’s Altdeutsches Hand. 
worterbuch. At p. 229 we find O.HG aj 
Goth, ragin, counsel ; whence Raginhart, Raj 

hart, and (by loss, not insertion) Reinhart, Mod, 
reynard, “strong in counsel,” as the name of; 
fox ; also Raginward, Reginwart, “ protecting by 
counsel,” whence F. Renouard. Similarly 
ginald must either be for Raginwald (where wali 
is power), or is a corruption of Raginward o ¢ 
Raginalt, to settle which question it will be bet 
to have recourse to history. It is probably a 
a difficult matter. But regin from rein is impo 
sible. Cutz 


Louis XIV. (5 §. xii. 487 ; 6 S. i, 24 9 
—Whatever may have been the exact height d 
Louis XIV., it is evident, from the following pu 
sage in the Secret History of Henrietta, the wik 
of Philip Duke of Orleans, that the latter was 
little man. Madame de la Fayette tells us tht 
“he was handsome and well shaped, but of adm 
and beauty more suitable to a princess thans 
prince.” When describing the death of Henrietis, 
which occurred in June, 1670, Madame de b 
Fayette says: “From hence she went to see th 
work of a famous English painter, who was the 
drawing Mademoiselle’s picture”; and further o, 
“The same English painter was drawing Ma 
sieur’s picture.” Monsieur would be the Daked 
Orleans and (I presume) Mademoiselle his daughter 
Was the painter Sir Peter Lely? What portrails 
did he paint in Paris, and are they known! 

Ratru N, James. 


Curious Curistran Names (5"S. x, 106, 196 
376 ; xi. 58, 77, 198 ; xii. 138, 237, 492; Si 
66, 125).—Ezekiel is not uncommon, but I hw 
a neighbour here so called who is younger D 
to an Ishmael. I have seen an entry m 
baptismal register of St. Nicholas, Whitehaven, d 
. Jolly, son of Jolly and Ann Bacchus,” andi 
that of Thornthwaite, Keswick, of “ Crispin, son a 
Crispin Pharaoh.” Again, in s Bethnal Gra 
parish there appears, “Tobias, son of Tobia 
Philpot.” I remember seeing in the Times, som 
thirty years ago, notice of a Hampshire nut 
bent’s marriage to a lady of the name of Oozooloag 
I saw, a few years since, at the village of Cada, 
New Forest, a man named Maher-Shelal- Has 
baz. Near the same village is a well-l 
roadside inn, yclept the “Bell,” and im 
opposite stands the “ Dragon.” Having set 
I can answer for this not being apocryphal, 
these are not Christian names. 0. M6 

Somerset. 
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Hesny Scrimcer (5% S. xii. 322, 402).—On 
323, col. 2, near the bottom, Pror. Mayer 

gays that he has not seen J. S. Brunquelli Historia 

Juris, cited by Saxius, and I therefore send the 

referred to, from the third edition of the 
k, Amst., 1740, p. 285, § xiix (=xviii.):— 
“Cum autem in editione Nouellarum Haloandri 

Grece# aliquot Constitutiones desiderarentur, noua Greca 

Nouellarum Henrici Scrimgeri,* prodiit editio, in qua non 

glum ope Codicum MStorum Cardinalis Bessarionis & 

Hulderici Fuggeri textus Gracus emendatior est ex- 

, sed etiam xxi1I. Nouella, ab Haloandro pre- 


teritee, sunt additze.” 
W. E. Bucktey. 


BvLL-BAITING IN ExcLanp (5" §. xii. 328, 455, 
518; 6S, i. 25, 86, 105, 186).—I am indebted 
toa local antiquary for the enclosed account of 
bull-baiting in Aylesbury :— 

“The last bull-baiting in Aylesbury took place on 
Sept. 26, 1821, when steps were taken by the more 
peaceable inhabitants to stop such disgraceful sport, and 
the ringleaders were subsequently indicted for a riot and 
fined one shilling each, seven days’ imprisonment, and to 
enter on their own recognizances, in forty pounds each, 
to keep the peace for one year. 

“It appears to have been the custom for owners of 
dogs who wished to bait the bull to pay one shilling each 
entrance fee, and if their dog ‘ pinned’ the bull they re- 
etived five shillings. It was an exciting scone, and 
fraught with some danger, when the owners, whose dogs 
were ‘tossed,’ rushed into the ring to catch them, and 
tomve their own necks made an exit smart enough to 
escape the horns of Taurus, On special occasions, such 
selection times, it was not unusual to see nine or ten 
dogs on the bull together. 

“Aalate as 1826 there was a bull-baiting at Thame, 
and in 1823 a similar exhibition took place at Oakley, 
afew miles from this place, when the bull, being fat and 
lazy, was dosed with gin and beer to promote a little 
—s in him. The particulars are not worthy of 
reco! 


“This is the last baiting we have any note of in this 
trict. Ihave a paper cutting of a description of a bull- 
bait at Durdham Downs, Bristol, giving most graphic and 
Minute particulars. 
_ “In the year 1820 (Nov. 14) there were great rejoicings 
in Aylesbury consequent upon the abandonment of the 
trial of Queen Caroline, when the chief amusement con- 
sisted of a bull-baiting in the market square. We had 
also cock-fighting, cock-throwing, badger-baiting, duck- 
hunting (usually in some quiet spot on Sunday mornings), 
and dog fighting, which have all happily died out, pugilism 
remaining as a very sorry vestige of the sports and 
‘Smusements of the ‘ good old times.’ ” 
J. W. 


_ Onicrs axp First Use or “Parestre” (6" S. 
1177).—A Greek word, from the word Philistia, 
on Hebrew palash, to migrate or wander. 

us =e the Ethiopic root. The word 

» the “country of the wanderers,” we have 
tanslated “ Palestina” in Exod. xv. 14.’ Its equi- 
Valent is found on both Egyptian and Assyrian 
monuments. Herodotus (bk. i, 105) speaks of 
~Palestine in Syria ”; Josephus (Antig., bk. i. 
“* Bailes, 1541, f. & Parisiis ex officina Henrici 


Siphani, anno 1558. fol.” 








ch. 6) says, “ Now all the children of Mesraim, 
being eight in number, possessed the country from 
Gaza to Egypt, though it retained the name of one 
only, the Philistine ; for the Greeks call that part 
of that country Palestine.” In bk. viii. 10 he 
speaks of “the Phcenicians and Syrians that live 
in Palestine.” This probably marks the period 
when the word began to be applied, from the 
Philistines’ strip of the country west of the Jordan, 
to the whole of Palestine in its modern sense. 
Jostan Mititer, M.A. 


In Smith’s Dict. of the Buble, ii. 660 seq., s.v. 
“ Palestina, Palestine,” it is stated that,— 
“these two forms occur in the A.V. but four times in 
all, always in poetical passages; the first in Ex. xv. 14, 
and Is. xiv. 29, 31; the second, Joel iii. 4. In each case 
the Hebrew is Pelésheth, a word found, besides the above, 
only in Ps. lx, 8, lxxxiii. 7, lxxxvii. 4, and cviii. 9, in all 
which our translators have rendered it by Philistia or 
Philistines The apparent ambiguity in the different 
renderings of the A.V. is in reality no ambiguity at all, 
for at the date of that translation Palestine was syno- 
nymous with Philistia.”’ 
The writer cites Milton to the same effect. Bouillet, 
Dict. d’ Histoire et de Géographie, treats Palestine 
as a name given to Syria by the Romans. 

Noman. 

This name, as is well known to Biblical 
scholars, was originally applied to the land of the 
Philistines, Philistea=[\v/95, which nation 
had first settled on the coast of the Mediterranean, 
in the south-west of Palestine. Thus Josephus 
still speaks of the IlaAacrivor as opposed to 
Iovdator (ep. Antiquit. Jud., vi. 6,1). We find 
the term first used as a part of Syria (7 Tad. 
Svpim), and denoting the country between Phoe- 
nicia and Egypt, by Herodotus and Strabo. Pom- 
ponius Mela, Ovid, and other Greek and Roman 
writers, at the time of the Roman dominion, use 
it as an equivalent of Juda, the land of the 
Jews. H. Kress, 

Oxford. 

Mvep.—Exod. xv. 14. 

tijs S¢ Supins tovro 7d xwplov, Kal TO mexpe 

iyverou wav, LlaAacotivyn kaX€erar.—Herodot., 
vii. 89. A. C. Mounsey. 

Jedburgh, 


“He THat witt To Corar, MAUN TO CuPAR” 
(6% §. i. 236).—This saying I have heard referred 
to in my boyhood as originating in a noted case of 
sheep-stealing or horse-stealing, which happened 
in the county of Fife. There were two culprits : 
one was discovered, arrested, and condemned to 
death; the other escaped detection until, his 
curiosity overcoming his prudence, he repaired to 
Cupar, the county town, to witness the execution 
of his friend. Being there identified, he ultimately 
met with the same fate. It turned out afterwards 
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that some member of his family had warned him 
most earnestly not to venture into the town, but 
when entreaty was found in vain, had been heard 
to exclaim, “ He that will to Cupar, maun to 
Cupar,”—Anglicd, “ A wilful man must have his 
way.” AnouLo-Cg rt. 


A correspondent of “N. & Q.” says elsewhere, 
“ He that will have his own way, must have it, 
even to his injury. The reference is to the Cis- 
tercian monastery founded here by Malcolm IV.” 
(E. C. Brewer, Dict. of Phrase and Fable, s.v. 
“ Cupar ”). Ep. MarsHALL. 


Taomas Patne’s Deatu-pep (6% §. i. 216).— 
The orthodox legend of Paine’s dying recantations 
is exposed by Mr. Moncure Conway in an article 
inthe Fortnightly Review for March, 1879 (vol. xxv. 
N.S., p. 397). Myths of this kind are long in 
perishing. I have myself heard a clergyman of 
the Church of England, entertain his congregation 
with all the old lying fables as to Voltaire’s last 
moments. R. W. Buryie. 


Kiyo Jonny as Eart or Moreton (Mortar) 
(5° S, xii. 387, 476).—In the muniment-room of the 
Corporation of Chester there are three charters by 
King John. The first and second, which are with- 
out date, have broken seals of green wax, and are 
granted by “John, Earl of Moreton, and Lord of 
Ireland.” The other is by John as king, in the 
third year of his reign. See Mr. Helsby’s edition 
of Ormerod’s History of Cheshire, vol. i. p. 201, 
note b., J. E. Batey. 


300K-PLATES (6 §S. i. 2, 178, 197).—I have a 
collection of armorial book-plates, and among them 
many duplicates, These I should be glad to ex- 
change. With reference to foreign book-plates, I 
have never seen a finer series than those collected 
by the late Dr. Wellesley, of Oxford. I fortunately 
secured them at the sale of his collection. 


J. J. Howarp, LL.D. 


Dartmouth Row, Blackheath. 


A Prixt sy Davin Loaean (5" S. xii. 509; 
6" S. i. 25, 166, 225).—James Caulfield, in his 
Caleographiana, printed in 1814, values Loggan’s 
portrait of “‘ Thcmas Sanders de Ireton, in armour, 
small folio,” at 1/. 11s. 6d. He appends this note: 

“This portrait some time since was very scarce, but 
at a sale of books and prints, the property of Hans Win- 
throp Mortimer, Esq., I bought in one lot near fifty 
impressions, which I sold at fifteen shillings each; with- 
in the last two or three years, having disposed of all I 
had, the price has gradually advanced; and as I learnt 
from Mr. Mortimer himself the plate was destroyed, 
there is the greatest probability it will still become 
ecarcer” (p. 60), 

J. Incte Drepeoe. 


Lines Quorep spy Hayyan More (6% §, i. 
136).—Buckle quotes this bit about “ preparing 
hell for curious and proud fools” in his History of 





Civilization, vol. iii. p. 241 (1872). He gives it 
from Binning’s Sermons, but Binning was not tig 
author, John Lyly, in his Ewphues, 1579, say: 
“T must aunswere thee as an olde father aunswered 
a young foole, which needes woulde know why 
God did before hee made Heauen, to whome he 
saide, hell, for such curious inquisitors of gods 
secrets” (Arber’s reprint, p. 169). And St Ap 
gustine says, in his Confessions, bk. xi. cap. xii, 
“* Behold, I answer to him who asks, ‘ What wy 
God doing before He made heaven and earth?’ | 
answer not, as a certain person is reported to have 
done facetiously (avoiding the pressure of the 
question), ‘He was preparing hell for those who 
pry into mysteries.’” The italics are mine, Having 
traced it up to Augustine, I must leave some other 
contributor to “N. & Q.” to tell us who this “er. 
tain person” was. R. B 
Boston, 


“Tne Harrowinc or Hert” (6S. i, 155)— 
Much information respecting the pictorial treat- 
ment of this subject is to be gained from vol. ii of 
Mrs. Jameson and Lady Eastlake’s History of 
Our Lord as Exemplified in Works of Art, 
pp. 250-262. W. I. R. V. may also refer with 
advantage to Hone’s Ancient Mysteries Described, 
p. 138, where there is a curious representation of 
the “ Descent into Limbus,” taken from an ancient 
drawing. Sr. Swiruis. 

A Sermon sy Rev. P. Bronri (6" §. i. 135), 
—The sermon referred to was published separately 
by Mr. Bronté, and extracts from it may be found 
in Mr. Whaley’s Wild Moor, and my Haworth 
Past and Present. Martha Brown, the intelligent 
servant of the Brontés, died last month ? —— 


Idel, Leeds. 


Natnaniret Jerrreys, M.P. ror Coverter 
(6% §. i. 216).—His Review of the Condud of 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 1806, went through 
at least eight editions. Perhaps it would be more 
correct to sey appeared with eight different title 
pages, for the misprints of the fifth edition a 
also to be found in the three subsequent one. 
The second edition is certainly not rare, and was 
not suppressed, though there were several replies 
to it, and some would gladly have “ extinguished 
Mr. Jeffreys himself. May I draw attention © 
the expression, now so common in bookse 
catalogues, “ Very scarce, having been rigidly sup 
pressed,”"—a phrase which sounds grand bat, 
practically, means very little? A list of books 
which authors really have tried to suppress ¥ 
be of much interest ; probably not more than ou 
in a hundred of those now so designated really 
deserves the description. Epwarp Solty. 


McGiturveay anv Mitrort (6% 8. i. 156) 
—Notices of the former appear in Apples 
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ican Cyclopedia, and Drake’s Dictionary of 
atin a The latter work also con- 
‘ng short account of Milfort. 
- Taos. Mason. 


Avraors oF Quotations WanTeD (6 §. i. 
77, 127, 166, 227).— 1 as 
«Jt’s a very good world that we live in,” &c., 

When I sent the reply on this scbject, I had a faint 
impression that it was near Sittingbourne that I had seen 
the board in question in my childhood ; but I did not 
feel sufficiently sure about it. On further reflection, 
however, I believe it may be safely referred to the neigh- 
bourhood of that place. T. W. Wess. 

About the year 1826 a passenger on the Dover mail 
might have seen between Rochester and Gravesend, and 
not far distant from the bottom of the Gad’s Hill, im- 
mortalized by Shakespeare and Charles Dickens, a gentle- 
man’s residence surrounded by a highly cultivated garden. 
As this garden was probably frequently plundered by 
wayfarers, two large boards were erected by way of 
caution, the one being inscribed, “ This is the garden of 
Eden; touch not its forbidden fruit lest you die. Man- 
traps and spring guns set in these grounds,” and beneath 
was fixed open, to display the formidable teeth, a man- 
trap. On the other board was painted in large letters, 


“This is a very good world that we live in, 
To lend, or to spend, or to give in, 
But to borrow, or beg, or to keep a man’s own, 
It isthe very worst world that ever was known.” 


As this appeared to have been there many years, I am 
not aware of any earlier instance of the inscription. 
LAMBERT WESTON. 
(6% 8. i. 237.) 
“ Ah God, for a man with heart, head, hand,” Xc., 
is from Tennyson's Maud, canto x., last stanza. 
M. A. M, J. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


English Men of Letters, Edited by John Morley.— 
Bunyan. By James Anthony Froude. (Macmillan 
& Co.) 

Wars, in 1854, Lord Macaulay prepared his sketch of 

Bunyan for the Encyclopedia Britannica, the date of the 

first edition of the Pilgrim's Progress was unknown, and 

no copy of it was believed to exist. It is characteristic 
of the wider knowledge of our literature which marks 
the last twenty years that the date of the first edition is 
now an educational commonplace, and that one copy at 
least of the book itself has -_ discovered. This, in- 
deed, is not referred to by Mr. Froude, but in more than 
one passage of the present study his remarks tend to 
farther rectification of Macaulay's brilliant little bio- 
graphy. The latter, for example, assumed that we owe 
the portraits of Greatheart, Captain Credence, and the 
rest, to Bunyan’s service under Fairfax, But Mr. Froude 
gives reasons for thinking (and one supposition is as 
good as another) that it was rather with the Royalists 
than the Parliamentarians that Bunyan acquired his 
military experience. Again, Lord Macaulay refers to 
the gaol at Bedford as “‘a dungeon, compared with which 

worst prison to be found in the island is a palace.” 

On the other hand, the present biographer shows, and 

u# arguments seem practically unanswerable, that, except 

in the minds of Nonconformist martyr-makers, the lock- 

up, “fourteen feet square,” on Bedford Bridge was pro- 
y never used as Bunyan’s place of confinement. It 





is far more likely that he was lodged in one or cther of 
the two ‘‘ roomy” town gaols. On yet another essential 
point Mr. Froude differs from his distinguished fore- 
runner. Lord Macaulay says, somewhat sweepingly, 
that the Holy War is the second-best allegory in the 
world; Mr. Froude, on the contrary, makes out very 
clearly that as an allegory the Ho/y War is unsatisfac- 
tory, and far behind the writer's masterpiece. The 
general reader has alwaya held much the same opinion. 

In contrasting these details it is but fair to say that we 

are giving them a larger prominence than they occupy 

in Mr. Froude’s pages, which cannot fail to delicht his 
numerous admirers by their narrative and critical arm. 

The accounts of the Holy War and the somewher* neg- 

lected Lifeand Death of Mr. Badman, are remarkably 

fresh and novel. As to the style, it is superfluous to 
praise Mr. Froude’s fluent and lucid English; but in the 
progress of this book one certainly feels inclined, not 
once but often, to echo the ejaculation of Dickens over 

Tennyson’s Jdylls,—“ What a blessed thing it is to read a 

man who can write !” 

Shorter Worksin English Prose. Selected, edited and 
arranged by Henry Morley. With Illustrations, (Cas- 
sell & Co.) 

Tus book may be the harbinger of a satisfactory change, 

for the appearance of a collection of well-chosen extracts 

is in some respect more valuable than one of a series of 
literary criticisms. Every year adds its contribution to 
the mass of ctitical, analytical, or biographical matter 
which bas overlaid the great works of English poets or 
prose writers. At the present day little is read of Shak- 
speare, Milton, cr Pope, of Steele, Defoe, or Addison, though 
much is read about them. It is with modern as it has 
been with classical literature. Our grandfathers quoted 
felicitously from Greek and Latin authors, and read their 
works with keen appreciation, if not of their difficulties, 
at least of their beauties. Eighty years ago Horace and 
Vergil were the favourite companions of many country 
squires and parsons. Now sound scholarship and critical 
faculties are encouraged at the expense of a taste for the 
beautiful, and the poets of Greece and Rome are studied 
to illustrate grammatical difficulties, and not as master- 
pieces of creative power. The practice may be useful, 
but few schoolboys retain a love for classical literature 
under a trial so severe. Similar causes are producing 
similar results in our knowledge of English literature. 

Superficial omniscience is the craze of modern society 

and the especial aim of those examinations which pursue 

the present generation from the cradle to the grave. 

People desire to prattle intelligently about, or pass s:tis- 

factorily in, subjects of which they are substantially izno- 

rant. Many could deliver a sound opinion on the authen- 
ticity of Shakspeare’s plays, or detail all the sources of 
his tragedies, who could not quote a dozen consecutive 
lines of the most beautiful passages of his writings. The 
reward for the outlay of time is more immediate when 
second-hand knowledge is obtained from a text-book, and 
the information is more generally available. The ten- 
dency to multiply guides, primers, and text-books in 
literature has, it is to be hoped, culminated, and Mr. 

Morley’s book may mark a turn in the tide. The extracts 

are taken wholly from prose writers. They appear to be 

carefully and judiciously selected, and are introduced by 
short biographical notices of their authors, which few 
persons are better qualified to write than Mr. Moriey. 


History of the Wrays of Glentworth, 1522-1852. Includ- 
ing Memoirs of the Principal Families with which they 
were connected, By Charles Dalton. Vol. I. (Chap- 
man & Hall.) 

Tuts book promises to be an elaborate genealogical sketch 

of the descendan‘s of Sir Christopher Wray, who was Lord 
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Chief Justice of England in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
and the author begins by disproving the slur cast on the 
legitimacy of Sir Christopher's birth, which originated 
with Vincent the Herald, and was repeated by Lord Camp- 
bell. The question of Sir Christopher's parentege was 
determined by Mr. Raine’s discovery of his mother’s will, 
which was printed at length in the volume of Richmond 
wills published by the Surtees Society. Mr. Dalton has 
republished this will with Mr. Raine’s foot-notes, and as 
the whole book is a compilation from printed works of 
easy reference, without verification from original sources, 
it will not be of much use to critical genealogists who 
refuse to accept statements without proof. Mr. Dalton 
promises, however, that the second part of his work will 
contain extracts from Colonel Chester's unrivalled collec- 
tions, which have been contributed with his usual libera- 
lity. We therefore reserve any further notice of The 
History of the Wrays until we have seen how far the nar- 
rative is supported by proofs in the next volume, 


The Etymology of some Derbyshire Placenames. By 
Frederick Davis. Reprinted from the Journal of the 
Derbyshire Archzeological Society, in 1880. (Bemrose 
& Sons). 

Mr. Davis has made a useful collection of Derbyshire 
local nomenclature, though we must say that his 
authorities seem to us sometimes in direct conflict with 
his own interpretation. For instance, we do not at all see 
how he contrives to get “‘ the king’s fort or city,” as the 
meaning of Conksbury, out of the Domesday form “ Cran- 
chesberie,” nor can we agree to derive Croxall from “ L 
cruz, and A.-S., alh, ealh, hall.” But as Mr. Davis gives 
the Domesday forms wherever he can, it is open to his 
readers to form their own judgment, and, whether coin- 
ciding with his views or not, we can all thank him for 
providing fresh subjects for the consideration of the 
philologist and archeologist. 


The Great Berkeley Law-swit of the Fifteenth and Six- 
teenth Centuries. By James Herbert Cooke, F.S.A. 
Reprinted from the Transactions of the Bristol and 
Gloucestershire Archzological Society, vol. iii. 

Mr. Cooke's paper has a more than local interest as a 

curious picture of medizval litigation between great 

houses, during which neither masters nor followers con- 
tented themselves with the slow process of the courts, 
but had recourse likewise to the rougher and speedier 
arbitrament of the sword. The letters printed by Mr. 

Cooke from Smyth's MS. Lives of the Berkeleys add not 

a little to the picturesqueness of the narrative. 

A Diocesan Map of England and Wales, by the Rev. 
D, J. Mackey, B.A. (W. & A. K. Johnston), has appeared 
opportunely, just as a see of Liverpool is about to be 
founded. It shows the provisions of the Bishoprics’ Act 
(1878), and the recommendations of the Cathedral Com- 
missioners of 1854. 

We have received a privately printed Review by Mr. 


| 


Relfe Brothers, First Principles of Modern 
1815-1879, by T. &. Taylor.—From Messrs, Shaw 
The Maidens’ Lodge; or, None of Self and Ale 
(a tale of the reign of Queen Anne), by B. & 
From Messrs, Griffith & Farran, St, Alban’s 
Church Calendar, 1880. 


THe widespread interest attaching to the 


| Wesley makes us desirous of recording the fact 


following inscription has lately been placed in 


| cloister of Westminster Abbey :— 





Bellasis, of Lincoln’s Inn, Bluemantle Pursuivant, of the | 
notice of Mr. Foster’s Peerage contributed to the Genea- | 


logist by Mr. Tucker, Rouge Croix Pursuivant, Where 
such doctors disagree we can only wish them a fair field, 
and hope that truth may shine forth the more clearly. 
We have received the following books:—From Messrs, 
Macmillan & Co., Supplement to the Annals of Our Time, 
by J. Irving, and The Year's Art, for 1879, by M. B. 
Huish, LL.B.—From Messrs. Rivingtons, The Sidereal 
Messenger of Galileo Galilei, a translation, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by E. 8. Carlos, M.A., and Yesterday, 
To-day, and For Ever (twelfth edition), by E. H, 
Bickersteth, M.A.—From Mr. Bogue, The Cause of Colour 
among Races, by W. Sharpe, M.D., and The Secret of a 
Good Memory, by J, Mortimer-Granville—From Messrs. 


| 


Nutry—Svsanna 
Ursvuta—SaMveEL 
WESLEY 
1725 1726 1727 1731 
INFANT CHILDREN 
or Samvuet WeEsLEY 
BroTHer oF Joun WESLEY 
“Tae FoLk-Lore oF SHAKESPEARR,” by the 
F, Thiselton Dyer, M.A., author of British 
Customs and English Folk-lore, is the title of @ 
which Messrs. Griffith & Farran will publish, % 
lowing shows an outline of the subjects and the 
in which they are grouped :—“ Life of Man—( 
Baptism, Childhood ; (b) Marriage: (c) D 
The Human Body. Charms and Spells, Divinat 
Auguries. Day of Seasons. Weather. Lore—Sun, 
Rainbow, Stars, Comets, Thunder, Winds, Squall Ole 
&e. Birds. Animals. Insects, Reptiles, Fish, # 
Witches. Fairies. Ghosts and Spirits. Dreams & 
Superstitions. Sports and Pastimes. Fools.” 
Griffith & Farran have also in the press a new 
Miss M. Betham Edwards, entitled Six Life § 
Famous Women. 


Wepp’s “ MeMoRIALs oF THE Crvit Wart 
sHIRE.”—May I be permitted to take advantage 
wide circulation of “ N. & Q.,” to request the ¢ 
of two errors (of my own) which occur in 
recently published work, and which have been 
pointed out to me by Mr. Herbert A. Evans. @ 
vol. ii. p. 103, note 1, where it should have been 
that the place traditionally called “ Wintour’s 
being some three miles from Beachley, can h 
been the scene of his escape after the action thers 
other is at p. 207, where “ Mr, Morris’s” house al 
should have been printed Mr. Moore's. 

T. W. 


‘ 





Potices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 

Ow all communications should be written the 
address of the sender, not necessarily for public 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

H. R. L.—Tragaldabas is a drame boufe in five 
and in verse, by Auguste Vacquerie. It wasp 
the Porte St. Martin in July, 1848, and printed 
Caprina is the cousin of the hero; Elissoisher 
Grif and Minotoro are the cronies of Tragaldabas, 

R. I. (“ No. 50, Berkeley Square”).—See “N.&@ 
8, xii. 87. 

W. P. (Cardiff)—-We shall be glad to have 
referred to. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed t 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Adverti 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the € 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to 
munications which, for any reason, we do not 
to this rule we can make no exception, 








